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“ The conduct of the detected, treacherous offender, is the truest measure of 
his guilt; if not eutirely abandoned to vice, his silence, ond affectation of dig 
nified retirement, will evince either his sorrow at detection, or !is mementary 
compunction ; but, if divested of all principle, he will aggravate his offences by 
insolence, falsehood, and abuse Listeaw to his scurrility, and he will immedi« 
ately conceive himself right, talk of virtue and justice, and imprecate ven- 
geance on his oppressors; chastize hie crimes with promptness, and he will 
become sensible of his offences.” ZiMMERMAN’S APHORISMS, 
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American Candour, in a tract lately published at Boston, entitled, 
An Analysis of the late Correspondence between cur Administration 
and Great Britain and France, with an attempt to shew what are 
the real causes of the failure of the negotiation. 8vo. pp. 106. 
Richardson. 1809. 


We have uniformly Jaboured to open the eyes of the British 
public to their real interests, and to the true state of the ques- 
tion, in our different negotiations wiih the government of the 
United States of Americas We have, at various times, ex- 
posed the fallacy of the pretensions advanced by Mr. Jefferson 
and his friends ; unfolded the fraudulent practices, and the piti- 
ful subterfuges, to which their inveterate enmity to this coun- 
try, and their rooted attachment to France and to French prin- 
ciples, though destructive of that liberty which they openly 
profess to revere, have impelled them; and vindicated the mea- 
sures of security and defence to which our own cabinet have 
been compelled, most reluctantly, to recur, in order to pre- 
serve our rights from invasion, our honour from pollution, and 
our interests from destruction,—Against a host of factious 
writers, of interested speculators, of mistaken friends, and ef 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


secret foes, have we defended the wisest measure to which our 
ministers have had recourse for repelling the unjust aggression 
of our enemies—the Orders in Council respecting neutral 
commerce. 


It was with infinite satisfaction that we found, in the tract be. 


fore us, one of the most able investigations of a highly-impor- 
tant political subject which ever fell under our cognizance 5— 

an investigation which contirms every principle, sentiment, and 
opinion, which we have ever advanced on the same topics, and 
which presents a train of reasoning, and a mass of documents, 
which must extort belief from the most incredulous, assent from 
the most stupid, and convictién from the most sceptical. It is 
a tract of infinite importance, and ought to be circulated, at the 
expense of the British government, in every quarter of the 
British dominions. It is, indeed, a most masterly analysis, 
entered into not with the interested spirit of a partisan, to pro- 
mote the selfish views of his chief, but with the honest zeal of 
a citizen, anxious for the honour of his country, and for the 
happiness of his fellow-subjects. We know net who the au- 
thor is, but it ts evidently the production of a man of superior 
talents, who has all the acute discrimination without any of the 
contracted notions of a lawyer, all the reasoning powers of an 
able logician, with many of the enlarged notions of a consum- 
mate statesman. ‘The subject is introduced with the following 


remnarks : ‘ 


The following pieces, containing an Analysis of the late cor- 
respondence between our government and those of Great Britain and 
France, were first published in the Columbian Centinel ; lut as the 
subject is deeply ly interesting, and from its nature requires a connected 
course, loth of argument and attention, tt has Leen thought expedient 
to republish them in this form. 

“ dt ts a matter of deep regret, that some of those superior and 
enlightened statesmen, of whom we have yet a few, whe have been 
educated in diplomatic life, have not thought it their duty to enter into 
this discussion, and to point out the errors of our Administration, and 
the ruinous consequences which will inevitally follow from them. 

‘© The writer of this Analysis has waited “anxiously Sor such a dis- 

y, Cut in vain, 

* The public mind, excited to the highest degree by real distress, 
and more dreadful prospects, has sought in secondary causes, the 
sources of the public calamities. Fhe arrestation of our commerce, 
the total annihilation of external as well as internal trade, are effects 
not causes, They are the instruments employed to scourge and afflict 
us. But the secret and hidden causes of the infliction of. this puntsh- 
ment are to besought elsewhere. Remove our commercial restratnte, 
and our evils are not cured—Our malady will only become the more 
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American Candour. 8 


inveterate. Measures will succeed, so much more disastrous, as to 
make us look back to our present sujjerings, and to hail them as Lless- 
ings. This ts not prophecy —our rulers have raised the curtain, and 
have invited us to look behind the scene. They already threaten 
us, that if our clamours should compel them to atandon their present 
system, they have evils in store for us which will make us repent 
vur ungracious interference with their poltc Yy. 

« What then are these hidden causes witch impel our rulers to our 
mutual ruin ? 

© They will le found in the secret journals of the revolutionary Con- 
gress—in motions to impeach or censure our ministers for daring to 
restore peace to their bleeding country without the concurrence of 
France. 

“ They will te found in the private minutes of Genet, Fauchet, 
Adet, and Turreau—in the clamours against neutrality in 1703—in 
Madison's resolutions for a commercial war--in the opposition to 
Washington's proposed pacific mission to Great Britain—in the 
violent and revolutionary attempts to prevent the adoption of the treaty 
which resulted from that mission. 

“« They will be found, in short, in the whole history of the diplo- 
matic intercourse of Mr. Jefferson—in one unvaried course of submis- 
sion to France, and hostility to Great Britain, of which the dispatches 
now analysed form no meanand undistinguished part. 

“© They, who read only to te amused,—who expect to find an orna- 
mented and polished style in the following Analysis, will be disappointed, 
Perspicuity alone has appeared to the writer to be indispensatle, when 
employed in exposing the sophistry of men, who, to cover their real 
designs, veil them in language, always ambiguous, and frequently 
impenetrally obscure. 


This is a compendiuin of American politics. French gold, 
and French intrigue, we suspect, have proved too much for 
American honour and British plain-dealing. At least, if Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and their worthy associates in Con- 
gress, had actually received the bribes of France, which Mr. 
Fellowes might, without ary violation of sense or of truth, call 
the wages of sinj—they certainly could not have promoted her 
interests, nor have fought /er battles, more zealously or more 
efectually than they have done. If they have any sense of 
patriotism or of shame, the scene of duplicity, peridy, and 
fraud, which ts here disclosed, and in which they have been ihe 
principal actors, must have raised a b!uch upon their checks, if 
it failed te excite any unpleasant sensations in their bosoms. 
At the commencement of the French revolution, a natural 
cause of attachment to France, in such portion of the Ameri- 
can people as are more accustomed to feel than to reason, might 
be perceived. The Revolutionists prafessed to have the reco- 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


very of their freedom for their only object; and the Americans 
might, therefore, without examination, be naturally led to be- 
lieve, that the cause which the French patriots were then sup- 
porting, was the same with that which had been supported by 
the Americans themselves, some years before. Hence might 
arise a certain sympathetic feeling, generating good wishes, and 
producing, attacliment to those whom they might consider as 
fellow-laboureis in the same vineyard with themselves. 

But when the farce of liberty was over, and the bloody 
tragedy of anarchy and murder began, all such feelings must, 
we should suppose, have ceased. And, as the revolution pro- 
ceeded inits sanguinary and destructive career, until a feroci- 
ous military despotism was established on the ruins of liberty, 
property, naticnal security, law, religion, and social happiness, 
it was to be presumed, that the advocates for freedom would be 
the most strenuous opponents of the new system. But as no 
change, either of professions, of principles, of system, or of 
rulers, seems to have produced any alteration int e partiality and 
affection of Mr. Jefferson and his friends for the £rench go- 
vernment, they cannot be surprized if we seek to trace the 
source of this unnatural attachment in other causes, than a love 
of liberty, and a hatred of oppression. The people of Ame- 
rica, however, must be better able than ourselves to discern the 
true motive of their conduct, as they’ must be better acquainted 
with the resources of Citoyens Genet, Fauchet,- Adet, and 
Turreau ; and as, unfortunately for themselves, they are niore 
deeply interested in the question. 

In the course of this Analysis, the intelligent author exa- 
mines closely, minutely, and methodically, the different rea- 
sons assigned by the American government, for their different 
treatment of France and of Great Britain, and the different 
facts by which such reasons are attempted to be maintained. 
He proves not merely the insufficiency, but the falsehood, of 
the reasons; he shews the perversion of the facts, and their in- 
applicability to the points on which they are brought to bear; 
and he exposes the dishonest arts by which the interests of his 
country have been sacrificed, her honour tarnished, and her 
character impaired. ‘To such a degree has the base subser- 
viency of the Americap government to France been carried, 
that, on a former occasion, one of their Ministers told the 
Cabinet of France, “ that we shou/d not only bear the depar- 
ture from our stipulated rights with patience, but with p/easure.” 
Indeed, under the management of her present government, 
America seems to have been an 4ss to France, and a Porcupine 
to Great Britain. : 

Our limits will not allow us regularly to analyze this ana/ysis, 
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American Candour. 5 


in other words, to follow the author through his train of reason- 
ing, and his statement of facts; but, in order that our readers 
may be enabled to estimate the force of his arguments, and the 

object of his efforts, we shall lay before them one of his papers 


entire. 


«© The French Decree might on the same ground le pronounced a 
retaliation on the preceding conduct of Great Britain.” 
See Mapison’s Letter to Gen, ARMSTRONG, 

‘© Tue concession contained in the foregoing extract, is &allas mean, 
and ought to excite as general indignation, as the same gentleman's 
declaration to Mr. Randolph, ‘ France wants money, and must have it.’ 

“ The effect of the publication of this concession will be, to bar 
for ever all our claims for redress for captures, or injuries sustained 
under the Berlin and Milan decrees, and to furnish the French with 
not only pretexts but justifications for any future violations of our 

rights. Itis not, however, my present purpose to display the rashness 

andimpolicy, if not TREACHERY, of this conduct ;—it is sufficient to 
say, that in any other government it would cost the officer his charac- 
ter and employment, if not his life. 

“* [tis at present proposed to prove, that thisargument and concession 
furnished to France is wholly unfounded ; aud that France herself has 
never set up any pretensions, except through the medium of her 
American servants. 

** Before we examine the truth of this proposition, it may be use- 
ful to consider the force of the terms used by Mr. Madison. 

“ The evident object of our Secretary, as well in this letter as in 
the late report of the committee, probably furnished by him, is to 
place the injuries of France and Great Britain on an equal footing ; 
or, even to give a darker shade to those of the latter. He had just 
been speaking of the principle of retaliation urged by Great Britain 
in justification of her orders of Nov. 11, i807, and then adds, 
that the “‘ French decree might on the same ground be pronounc ed 
a retaliation on the prec eding conduct of Great Britain.” That 
is tosay, that the French decrees might with equal justice not 
simply be pretended to be, but pronounced, aretaliation ou the British 
conduct. In still simpler language, France can as justly defend her 
Berlin decree on the ground of retaliation, as Great Britain can justify 
her’s of Nov. 11th, on the same ground. 

** As it is always best to simplity propositions as far as possible, before 
we proceed to preve the total falsity of this position, we shall remark, 
that even if it had been true that the two decrees stowed in this respect 
in pari delictu, (itequal fault) still the circumstances under which they 
were respectively issued, ought to have excited ten times the indigna- 
tion against France as against Great Britain, instead of drawing forth 
laboured apologies in favour of the former. 

** First, With France we hada coMMERCIAL TREATY, purchased 
at an immense price, the sacrifice of the claims of our citizens to the 
amount of at least rwenTy MILLIons of dollars.—This treaty express! 
FORBIDS this precise form of injury which Buonaparté has aigpted. 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


This was the first instance in which we had ever had any occasion to 
resort to the siipulations in our favour; and inthis first instance are 
they saamelessly and without apology violated :—Nor does France 
pretend 4 violation Op vur part tojyustuy the outrage. Let the govern- 
ment shew any formal comp.airt on the part of France, prior to the 
Berlina decree ; ard without such complaint no such measure could 
legally have been resorted to, even if in other respects justifiable. 

** With Great Britain we were not only uoited by no treaty, but 
we had rejected, uncer the most extraordinary circumstances, a con- 
vention which bac been agreed to by our own ministers, and which 
would have placed our commerce and prosperity on the mosi secure 
footing. We badmereover done every ‘hing to force that government 
into a decloraiioa of war, and cur existing siate, at the moment of 
issuing licr orders, was at leat, on our side, thet of an enemy, 
or one disposed to be an enemy. We had interdicted the entry of 
public ships, while we adimittes these of her enemy, and we had 
gene as far as it was though. our people would bear in the system 
of coercion, by nea inpertaton of her manufactures. So tar then, 
We fad no right to expect friendship from thai Cabinet ; and of course, 
mech .ess reason to be irritated at any measures she might adopt of an 
uptnendiy natvie. 

* Secondly _rance not only gave us no notice prior to the operation 
of her cecrees, bus by a policy truly Gallican, she allured us into her 
ports, by preenading (hac they should not operate against us; but 
when she found she had a compeent quantity of eame within ber 
reach, she sprang the trap, aud seized our unwary and deluded 
fellow-citizens. ibis -eizvre and Joss must be attributed to the 
inconceivable bliadvess, or wilful submission, of our Cabinet to the 
views of France. iicy affected to consider, ox really believed, this 
half-veiied and syven-like declaration of France sincere ; they, by this 
conduct, assisted to decoy our unhappy citizens ; and, ashamed to avow 
theireriors, they even at the present moment choose to consider that 
France has chanzed her views, rather than has intentional y Coceived. 

“ But Great Britain,tar from imietrg the detestable perfidy of France, 
fravity notified to ovr governmem the preceding year, that voless re- 
sisted she should be colged ic retaliate upon France ‘hose dccrees 
which. through neutrals, were aimed at herexisience. She not only 
didthi., but, after wating in vain tor the smallest move:ent on our 
pire when she aciually issued her orders, she gave the most 
an plo tune and notice to all neutrals, io avoid falling within their 

urview and effects. 

© Third'y. The decrees of France were without limitation as to 
extent; "bey erubriced ey ciy dependency and coiony of Great Britain, 
througout the world. 

€ ut those of Great Britait, lett open to us the extensive colonies « f 
her ene: nes ; and inshort, every source of trade which was essential 
to our comfort end even prosperity 

*« It has been represented, for party purposes, that all this trade 
is upon the condition of paying her a ‘ tiibute,” and even the late 
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American Candour. 7 


cominittee of Congress have given a colour to this assertion. It is, 
however, not true.---The duties demanded by her, and which are 
falsely called a ‘‘ tribute,” are only demandable in case we volun- 
tarily go to Great Britain, and request a clearance for the gontinental 
ports of her enemies, which she blockades. This is merely nomt- 
nal---a mere point of honour between her and France---because if 
Great Britain permitted you to go, France would not. Her decrees 
confiscate your property for the single crime of having been in a 
British port. The case, therefore, can never happen; and she 
knew well that it never would happen. *° Why then was it imposed ? 
As a point of honour between ber and ber enemy. Her enemy said, 
No neutral shall ever enter the ports of England---1 will capture and 
coudemn them. Great Britain, in reply, says, No neutral who has 
submitted to this usurpation of France, shall go thither without first 
entering my ports; and I will tax the products bound to my enemy, 
which will enhance the price, if he chooses to admit it. And yet, 
strange to relate, this qualification or modification is represented, 
gravely represented, by our impartial government, as more oppressive, 
more insulting, than if it had been au absolute prohibition ;---than the 
decrees of France, which are an absolute prohibition! But I repeat it, 
this is merely a nominal provision; for it can operate only in case 
France should repeal her decrees, in which case the whole fabric 
is destroyed :---But it does not apply to the vast commerce of Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, the East and West Indies, and all the neutral 
ports of the world. 

“* Fourthly. France disfranchises, for ever, all American ships, 
which at any time after the decree shall lave visited a British port. 
The effect of this would be, either that a distinct set of ships must 
have been kept for the trade of each country, or if Great Britain had 
not issued her orders, in the course of four or five years, every American 
ship would have been interdicted the trade of France. ‘The men who 
who are so alive to the degradation of a ‘* tribute,” which never has 
been and never can be exacted, are not only insensible to this insult and 
violation of our treaty, but our naivisters openly, with the countenance 
of Mr. Madison, justify it, as amere municipal regulation! What? 
Are we not entitled by treaty to visit freely the ports of the enemies 
of France? And are we not equally secured in our direct commerce 
with France? And can these two rights be consklered secure, while 
every one of our ships are interdicted an entry---nay, are confiscated, 
if they dare to enter any French port ; or if they shali have visited 
any British port in a tormer voyage? No noticeis however taken of 
this outrageous part of the decree. 

‘* But Great Britaia has made no such arbitrary disqualifications ; 
If you escape the vigilance of her frigates, 2nd enter your own ports, 
the forfeiture is avoided, aud she does not assume an isnperial authority 
to disfranchise, by standing and permanent laws, the whole of your 
marine. 

“¢ Lastly. The French had no power to enforce their blockade ;--- 
that the measure had no colourable justification under the law ef 
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nations. It had the character of impotency striving to outstrip malig- 
nity. They were obliged to resort therefore to cunning to draw us 
within their fangs, and the unhappy victims, like the visitors of the 
lion, “ere seen to enter but never to return. 

‘** Great Britain, on the other hand, had the means of enforcing a 
strict and rigorous blockade, and the very men who brand this block- 
ade as illegal because nominal, have the shameless inconsistency of 
detending the embargo on the ground that not one of our ships would 
have escaped capture by Great Britain :---that if the embargo had 
never been imposed, so wide and effectual would be the operation 
of the British orders, no portion of safe commerce would have been 
left to us. 

‘* Strange and inconsiderate politicians! Defending by their very 
concessions the policy they condemn. For if such be the power of 
Great Britain to enforce her orders, to coerce her enemy, to execute 
her blockade, the perfect justification of them may be grounded on 
that power. For on what, may it be asked, rests the acknowledged 
doctrine of legal blockade, but on the power to coerce and distress an 
enemy? ‘ This power is declared in the convention of the famous 
armed neutrality, formed to establish and impose by force, a new, 
Jiveral maritime code; to be lawfully exercised whenever a ship 
cannot enter a blockaded port without imminent danger of being 
captored.’ And our politicians condemn the British decrees, though 
merely retaliatory, while they declare, that few or none of our ships 
could possibly escape the vigilance of the British cruisers. 

‘* ‘Thus then from this short view, which might be extended to a 
variety of other examples of the difference in point of severity between 
the French and British orders, it is apparent, that nothing but the 
grossest avd most wilful partiality could induce Mr. Madison, our 
cabinet, our foreign ministers, and the committee of Congress, 
to piace the Freneh and British governments on a footing of equality, 
or as equally meriting our resentment and hostility. But we propose 
to prove, that there is not the smallest pretence for the allegation that 
© The French decrees can with justice be pronounced as retaliations on 
the condn t of the British.” 


In this manner, with the same ingenuity, and with the same 
strength of argument, the author proceeds to examine every 
allegation of the government, every one of its pretences, and 
of its attempts to favour France, and*to injure Great Britain. 
And never was a more complete case of perfect dereliction of 
principle and of duty, in any public characters, more fully and 
more satisfacterily established. Having gone through his 
proofs, with very great ability, he thus recapitulates the various 
points which he has effectually established. 


“* The examination in detail of the diplomatic intercourse of our 
adininistration, requires no ordinary share of patience and attention; 
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American Candour. 9 


and it would be in vain that we should expect of our readers in 
general, the sacrifices of their ease necessary to such an investigation. 
But if the situation of our country is really as perilous as the 
language of the President, of the members of Congress, and the 
complaints and anxiety of the people, would prove, surely it is 
not too much to expect of the patriotism of our fellow-citizens, 
that they will examine and weigh with candour and seriousness, the 
results of the labours of those, who, from any motives, have been 
induced to look more profoundly and more patiently into the 
causes of our disasters. 

‘* T shall therefore undertake to state briefly the inferences which 
are necessarily drawn from the examination of the very extraor- 
dinary diplomatic conduct of our administration, and I invite 
those who may doubt the correctness of these inferences, to examine 
the preceding numbers of the ‘“ Analysis,” upon which these 
inferences are founded. 

“* It has appeared in the course of our investigation, that our ad- 
ministration, so far from maintaining an impartial and dignified 
course of conduct towards the belligerent nations, has sought for 
apologies for the atrocious violations of our rights on the part of 
France, and has been disposed not only to put the most unfavour- 
able constructions upon the conduct of the British cabinet, but to 
compel that nation to an open declaration of war, or on failure of 
that plan, to rouse the passions of the American people in such a 
manner as to make them desire, and demand, a declaration of war 
on our part against Great Britain. 

‘* This partiality, and this project, have been evident from the 
following facts established by this analysis :— 

“© Firstly. That early in 1807, the government of the United States 
chose to put a favourable interpretation on the French Berlin de- 
cree—an interpretation directly opposed to its positive and explicit 
terms ;---that it excepted, as an explanation of that decree, an 
informal, unauthorized, and inexplicit declaration of a subordinate 
ocicer, in which it appears, by subsequent papers, the government 
in truth placed no serious reliance, but considered that a positive 
confirmation on the part of the Emperor was absolutely necessary. 

** Secondly. That such a favourable explanation of the Berlin de- 
cree has never been obtained, but on the contrary, the only opi- 
nions expressed by proper authority in France have been in favour 
of its literal execution. 

“* Thirdly. That although no evidence existed as proved by the 
foregoing positions, that France had determined to relax the ri- 
gour of her decree as to’us, but by the confession of our own 
government it was from its date entorced in the West Indies, in 
all the tributary states, and more particularly in neutral and sovereign, 
countries, by French arms ; yet no formal remonstrance was ever 
made by our submissive rulers, until General Armstrong's letter of 
November 12th, 1807, ong day after the date of the British orders 
retaliating those of Berlin. 
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“« Fourthly, The government of the United States, so far from 
remonstrating against the French decree, have apologized for it on 
two grounds :— 

“ Firstly. That it was merely municipal, and therefore lawful. This 
we have disproved, by shewing that it was enférced in meutral and 
independent countries, where, though the French arms were pre- 
dominant, yet the local sovereignty was still acknowledged, and 
therefore France was precluded from considering them as conquered 
countries: We allude to Hamburgh and Tuscany. 

“* Secondly. Mr. Madison has apologized for the French decrees on 
the ground of their being retaliatory on British former usurpations. 
To this objection, or apology, it has been replied: Ist. That Britain 
has set up no docttines not recognized either by the law of nations 
or the example of France, in which latter case it was contended that 
France could find no fault. 2dly. That had such cases of British 
usurpation existed, (which is denied,) they must have been such as 
existed prior to our treaty with l’rance, and that treaty merged or 
destroyed all pre-existing causes of complaint. It is not competent 
now for France to urge, as a ground of her vengeance against us, 
any principles or facts which existed prior to that treaty, in which we 
gave up to her twenty millions of just claims. 


‘¢ The fifth general inference from these dispatches is, that the 
language, the tone, and temper, adopted towards Great Britain and 
France, demonstrate the most humble submission to the latter, and 
a fixed determination to affront and quarrel with the former. We 
refer our readers to No, 8 of this analysis for the proofs of his asser- 
tion. 

“* Sixthly. While there is a pretended impartiality in the offers to 
Great Britain and France, it appears that to the latter the positive 
offer was that of alliance in the war as a condition of the repeal of 
her decrees ; but to Great Britain, the insulting and barren offer of a 
repeal of the Embargo was the only proffered inducement ;—an ofter 
which we proved to be destitute of reciprocity, affrontive, mean, 
inconsistent, and hypocritical. 

«€ Seventhly. We have shewn that neither of the offers was in fact 
sincere, though that to Fraace was made with the perfect approbation 
of the Emperor. 

*« The offer of war to France was absurd, because it was on the 
condition of the non-repeal of the British orders, when it was per- 
fectly certain that Great Britain would repeal those orders as soon as 
the decrees of France should be removed. 

** The offer ‘o Great Britain was equally insincere, because it was 
morally certain that she could never repeal her orders unti! the French 
decrees were removed. 

“* Because her ordérs were avowedly grounded on the French 
decrees, and it would blast her reputation for sincerity, should she 
withdraw them without the repeal of the avowed causes. 

“* Because it would humble her before her enemy. 
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* Because it would degrade her before us, and would be an admis- 
sion that we could at any moment starve her into any ccncession of her 
justsrights. 

“© Because, in fine, our offer was coupled with conditions affron- 
tive to her cabinet, and while we continued our interdiction of her 
public ships, which was of itself a barrier to all negotiation. 

** Such are the proofs of insincerity evinced by the dispatches which 
we have examined.’ We have offered a solution of the causes of these 
extraordinary proposals. 

‘* To France, who not only understood our game, but who had 
directed it, no apology was necessary. 

‘* To Great Britain, mean and false apologies were offered ; our 
government even condescended to declare, that our measures were 
purely mun cipal and in no degree hostile, thoygh Giles and Camp- 
bell, and Gallatin, and all our private democratic champions, avow 
that they were intended to coerce Great Britain. But our Machiavels 
did not deceive the British Cabinet ; and if the honest and indignant 
language of Mr. Canning, though couched in the decorum of diplo- 
matic forms, did not reach the consciences of our rulers and excite 
a blush of sbame, we can only regret the degeneracy of the age and 
of our country in having such rulers. 

‘© The only motive in making these insidious offers, insincere 
towards both, inconcert with one, and understood perfectly by the 
oiber, was to stifle the clamours, and impose upon the blind credu- 
liiv of the American people. 

‘« Never did there exist a people on whom the most barefaced and 
shameless hypocrisy could be so successfully practised ;---if I may 
judge from the apparent success of this project. From the end of 
the continent to the other, these dispatches, with the exception of 
the Evening Post at N. York, and a few independent papers in other 
places, appear to be received every where with indifference, with 
forbearance---or even acquiescence. The general silence seems to be 
an implied admission that the government have suddenly departed froma 
their crooked policy, and have adopted something like a fair course 
towards the two belligerents. ‘This proceeds solely from ihat indo- 
lence whigh will not examine, or that spirit of submission which 
shrinks at the bold effort of stemming popular prejudices. 

‘* Ihave undertaken, though conscious of my inferiority to resist 
this current, ¢o call men back to reason and themselves, 

“« If the administration had until this moment been pure and 
unspotied ;---if it had evinced the most honest impartiality, I think 
the present dispatches would prove that they have submitted them- 
selves to the denomination of France, and are fatally bent upon pro- 
ducing an open collision with Great Britain. 

‘* Ttisimpossible for a man, bh -wever charitable, to peruse these 
dispatches, and connect them with the most extraordinary measures 
of our cabinet hitherto adopted and now proposed, without caming te 
this result, that an alliance, either express or implied, exists betwees 
the cabinet of Washington and that of St. Cloud. 
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*« The present rulers of the United States have, at all periods of 
their public life, united their fortunes with those of France. The 
politics and interest of their own country seem to have been always 
subservient in their minds to those of their foreign friends. 1 will 
not make the charge of corruption ;---it matters not to the private 
citizen whether the rutnous and destructive conduct of public men 
proceeds from deep-rooted partialities and antipathies, from corruption, 
or the hopes of future reward ; the alarming fact is equally to be 
rewarded from whatever source it may proceed. 

“ In reviewing the history of the United States, I find that, 
in 1780 and 1782, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, and the Vir- 
ginian oligarchy, were too much devoted to France. I find Mr. 
Samuel Adams and all the New England delegation, when no British 
party could be preteuded to exist, equally hostile to this French 
faction. 

*€ In examining further, I perceive Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison 
taking the side ot France in 1793, opposing our NEUTRALITY ; 
of the good effects of which they have the unparalleled audacity 
to boast at the present day. I find them charging Washington 
with base ingratitude for not joining France against Great Britain. 
I find them intimate with and praising Genet, and Fauchet, and Adet, 
and equally praised and esteemed and confided in by these foreign 
ministers, I find them for fifteen years radically and unmoveably 
hostile to England. I find that, by stirring up and cultivating the 
prejudices of the nation against Great Britain, they have aequired 
and retained their power. Shall I then presume a miracle wrought 
in the hearts of these rulers, and that in a moment they have re- 
nounced all their partialities and antipathies, and endeavoured honestly 
to promote a fair and equal, correct and impartial understanding with 
beth ? 

“« This would be a stretch of charity too great for human powers. 

«« Let us then view them as they are, fallible, imperfect men ; 
of passions like unto others, devoted to France, and deeply hostile to 
Great Britain. 

“« Has their conduct coincided with this state of things? and if it 
has, is it the real source of all our evils. 

“* In February 1807, a treaty was made with Great Britain by two 
men not suspected of partiality to that nation—they were satisfied 


_it would be agreeable to the United States ; and so Mr. Jefferson 


assured Congress in a formal message. 

“¢ In the interim the Berlin decree arrived ; this ought to have 
strengthened the motives to amicable adjustment with England. 

“* But this treaty so made, and indeed excellent in its provisions, 
was rejected without the ordinary respect and deliberation given to 
treaties made with Indian tribes. Great Britain, though she felt the 
affront, (as she had made unexpected concessions in that treaty) dis- 
sembled her sensations, and professed her disposition to retafh her 
good understanding with us. 

** In the mean while an unauthorized British officer accidentally 
favours the views of our cabinet. Provoked, too much provoked by 
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a shameful encouragement of British deserters, a principle which in 
these dispatches our government concedes to be wreng, this officer 
causes an attack on one of our national ships. . 

** Without waiting for the usual remedy, without confiding in the 
justice of the sovereign, ignorant and of course innocent of the 
offence, our government assumed the reparation, and by an act of 
avowed hostility compel Great Britain either to make war or refuse 
redress. 

“© Overlooking this purposed insult, and taking counsel from mag- 
nanimity rather than angry pride, she sends us a special envoy to 
placate our resentment. But adhering to our designed punctilios we 
reject him. 

‘© Pending this affair Buonaparte forbids our trade with Great 
Britain—writes a note declaring us at war, end threatening con- 
fiscation, and his resentment in case we refuse. He orders a éuspen- 
sion of all commerce on the part of all those nations whose arms in 
active war would be of no avail, 

‘© We came within this desciiption, and obedient to his reseript, 
in four days after receipt of his orders, (a time which Colonel Picker- 
ing observes was sufficiently short for such a plan,) we issue an edict 
waging war with all the commeree of the United States, and all the 
rights of the commercial States. 

‘< This was first avowed to be merely municipal ;---but it is now 
acknowledged by Mr. Giles and Mr. Gallatin to have been hostile to 
Great Britain. So Buonaparté understands it, and in two public official 
French declarations, it is praised as being a proof of our hostility to 
Great Britain, or in other words our subserviency to France, Still 
something remained to be done to place us on as favoured a footing 
with Bonaparté as Holland or Italy, 

« Mr. Campbell's Non-Intercourse resolution effects this; and as 
Mr, Gallatin observes, there is no distinction between this and a decla- 
ration of war against Great Britain— Such has been our policy— 
Such its fatal termination.” 


The concluding pages of this ‘Tract are filled with docu- 
ments which the American government thought proper to 
suppress ; and the publication of which places their conduct in 
a still more dishonourable and more disgraceful point of view. 
The nature and importance of these documents may be col- 
lected from the brief remarks which the author has prefixed to 
them. The following observations are extracted from the Pre- 
face to the second part of the pamphlet. 


© The right which every Gevernment possesses to keep secret its 
intercourse and negotiations with fereign nations, so long at least as 
they are still pending, has been most grossly abused by the present 
Administration. 

_‘* Availing themselves of the privilege of secret debate, and of the 
Tight to impose injunctions of s-crecy on the members of the twe 
houses, they have pullished just so much, and no more, of the Cer- 
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respondence of our Government with foreign powers, as would sulserve 
their own views, as would tend to palliate the conduct of France, and 
exasperate the People against Great Britain. 
* It will be perceived by the Documents which we are now alout to 
ublish, the anthenticity of which may le relied on, and which we 
challenge Mr. Madison to disavow if he dare, that while the most 
important facts in the treatment of France to us, and the most interesting 
opinions of General Armstrong, tending to shew the ne-essity of a war, 
or of spirited measures against that nation, have teen purposely kept 
Lack, letters from Mr. Pinckney on the other hand, favouratle to 
Great Britain, and to her vieu's and feelings, have been equally sup- 
pressed, 
** Ie will be seen, that as the Government professed to take hostile 
ground equally against both, no honourable motives of policy or pru- 
dence, no rules of diplomatic delicacy required the suppression of these 


letters. 
“ We are happy in being alle to give them to the public.---We shall 


place them in order of time, and accompany them with such explanatory 
remarks only, as are alsolutely necessary to the right understanding 
of such mutilated extracts.---The other parts of the same correspondence 
wil be found ly our readers among the documents published Ly order 


of the Senate early in the present session.” 


To the first of these curious documents is prefixed the fol- 
lowing explanatory comment : 


‘© The first Document which we present to the public is an extract 
of a letter from Mr Armstrong to Mr. Madison, dated Dec. 27, 1807, 
in which our Minister declares, that every man in France agrees, 
that the Decrees of the Emperor are impolitic ; but that no man had 
the hardihood to state this opinion to the Emperor, It results from 
this correspondence, that so great are the apprehensions entertained of 
the violence of the temper of this tyrant, that we have no means of 
communicating to him the sense we have of his injustice. As his own 
ministers dare not express their own convictions, and as the rules of 
diplomatic forms forbid a direct application to him, we are obliged to 
submit to all his caprices, without the possibility of remedy. This may 
be an apology in the minds of the adimirers and advocates of this despot, 


but it proves our case to be hopeless.” 


This is a curious fact—that although even Talleyrand admitted 
the injustice of his master’s coriduct to America, he did not dare 
to represent it to him. Such is the abject state of servility to 
which the slaves of this Corsican upstart are reduced ;—Fit 
reward for their base desertion of their lawful sovereign. On 
some further documents we have the following pertinent 


remarks. 
‘* The next documents in order of time are the suppressed letters 
of Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison, of 22d Feb. 1808, and of the Oth 


March of the same year. 
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** The first, which in the pure periods of our history would have 
roused our nation to a flame, contained facts and allegations of the 
most important tendency, and proofs of a temper to which ‘no 
nation ever yet submitted before it was subdued; we now give it to 
the public. 

« It appears, that Buonaparté declared we should be either ‘ arurgs 
Or ENEMIES,'---that the amount of property sequestered was upwards 
of one hundred millions of francs, or seventeen millions of dollars, 
nearly three times as great as the whole amount of British captures du- 
ring the whole of fifteeu years war ;---that our ambassador at Paris,who 
cannot be charged with too much spirit, declared, that the very mag- 
nitude of these sums, rendered all hope of redress abortive---and that 
he presumed as soon as we should know from him that France had 
thus defintely taken her ground, ‘‘ we SMOULD IMMFDIATELY TAKE 
ours.” In other words, that we should resist with our whole energies 
such flagrant insults and violations of our rights. 

“* Yet this letter is suppressed---and it produced no sentiment of 
indignation in our submissive rulers. We did take our ground, 
but it was the ground of base submission of further humiliation. 

« The letter of the oth of March, hereto subjoined, shews, that 
Buonaparte had stated, that he would modify his decrees, if we 
could point out a mode in which he could do it without departing 
from his system; but Mr. Armstrong explicitly states, that he 
doubted the sincerity of this declaration...... 

“ To fact, he made a proposal for modification to which no reply has 
ever been given.” 


While such was the conduct of the usurper towards a friendly 
state, let the same pen characterize the opposite conduct of 
Great Britain to a state that had evinced every thing but a 
friendly disposition to her. 


« The letter from Mr. Pinckney, which we now present to our 
readers, fully establishes a truth which we have all of us well known, 
that Great Britain is earnestly desirous of a good understanding with 
us---that for the attainment of this object, she will sacrifice every 
thing but her honour and her essential rights. 

*« That as to the business of Trispute, which our Government and 
Members of Congress have shamefully made a subject of complaint, 
it arose solely from our own Minister. He declares that revenue was 
no object with the British Ministry, that they offered to place the 
affair on the footing of the French decrees, that is, an absolute pro- 
hilition ; and that the course of imposing a duty was adopted as being 
more agreeable tous; that they have offered to take it off, if more 
agreeableto our Government, and that our Government and Minister 
preferred to keep it on as a source of popular complaint. 

‘* Mr. Pinckney declares, that the motives of the British Gover:- 
ment would be acceptable to the President.” 
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This Mr. Pinckney, by the bye, appears to have been the 
errant tool of the Jeffersonian faction, and to have adopted, 
either from folly or from interest, all their prejudices and pre- 
possessions.—But we would rather our readers should see the 
character of this transatlantic diplomatist pourtrayed by one of 
his own countrymen than ®y us, whose impartiality might be 
exposed to just suspicions. 


“* The letter from Mr. Pinckney, which we now present to our 
readers, is worthy of all their attention, and will excite the most 
serious and alarming reflections. 

** It may be considered as the grand clue to all the conduct of our 


administration, during the important and interesting session which is - 


now about toclose. In order to understand correctly, and to weigh 
with judgment, the opinions otf Mr. Pinckney, it may be useful to 
state his character, and his political situation, as well as the particular 
motives, which influenced him to take the extraordinary and unte- 
nable ground, which he has assumed in this letter. 

‘* Mr. Pinckney was originally a federalist, educated under the 
patronage of Judge Chase, and first brought into nctice under the 
administration of Washington. In the office of Commissioner under 
the British treaty, in which he acted in conjunction with Mr. Gore, 
he was so far from holding the opinions of the present administration, 
that he was rather opposed to Mr. Gore and Col. Trumbull, on one of 
the most important questions which came before the board; the ques- 
tion of the Colonial Trade. Before the commission had been entirely 
fulfilled, Mr, Pinckney betrayed some strong symptoms of a change 
of politics, and on his return to Maryland, he discovered such unequi- 
vocal marks of disaffection to his old friends and principles, that Mr. 
Jefferson was induced to nominate him to his present important office. 
Any man who has noticed the course and conduct of political men, 
must have remarked, that new converts always manifest a zeal, pro- 
portioned to the diffidence and distrust which would, and which does, 
naturally arise, with respect to those who suddenly change their poli- 
tical opinions. Our republic, though in its infancy, has exhibited 
many striking examples of this nature. 

** In the course of the late interesting correspondence with G. 
Britain, the whole public and private conduct of Mr. Pinckney 
evinces a fixed determination to retain his place; to humour ‘and 
flatter the destructive whims and notions of the present Administra- 
tion, | 

‘* In no instance has this spirit been more strikingly exhibited than 
in the following letter. 

** Mr. Pinckney had learned that the unexpected and astonishing 
¢hange in Portugal and Spain, had excited a great and honourable 
sensibility in this country, and that our people, yielding to the influ- 
ence of these generous feelings, which perfectly coincided not only 
with their own immediate interests, but with the public welfare, were 
extremely urgent to have the intercourse with Portugal and Spain 
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American Candeur. i7 

‘* Mr. Pinckney, reasoning rather likea French Minjster, than an 

American Representative, w ith his eyes open on/y to the effects which 

such a proper and noble measure would have on France, rather than 
its ope ration on our own tnterests, er the dictates of generous sym- 
pathy, combats with great zeal the policy of opening our intercourse 
with these two gallant nations, who were struggling for their free- 
dom, 

“ The sussrance, and indeed the only argument of weight urged 
by him, is the danger of a rupture with France. ‘To avoid this (in 
his minil) greatest calamity, we are now to forego our own rights and 
alvantages, we are to be cold tow ards these assertors of thet rights of 
mankind, and we are to throw ourselves tuto the humble train of the 
vassals of France. 

“ Mr. Pinckney, after stating that it would be more agreeable to 
France that we should take off the Embargo wholly, or even take it 
off as to Great Britain alone, rather than remove it as to Spain and 
Portugal, proceeds to eulegize the Em/argo at large, to praise the 
wisdom and energy of that measure, which “all intelligent men have 
now abandoned. 

« That Mr. Pinckney should be disposed to frame his letter so as to 
favour the views of the Adiuinistration will not be surprising to any 
man who Knows the circumstances of bis appointment. 

‘* Still, however, Trurn, always unchangeable, and indeed 
almost omnipotent, enables us to triumph over these well-concerted 
diplomatic mancuvres. 

** Mr. Pinckney was seut to Europe as Envoy Extraordinary with 
Mr. Munroc, in order to negotiate a‘Lreaty. ‘They effected the object 
of their mission, and in a manner so satisfactory, that they declared to 
Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Jefferson stated to Congress, that ‘ aut the 
points in dispute were satisfactorily adjusted.’ 

“ The interest of France however forbad the ratification of this 
‘treaty, and the pretended Frigenp of the people, Mr. Jefferson, ven- 
tured tudo what Washington never did, nor would have dared to have 
done, be ResecreD this solemn and advantageous Treaty on bis own 
mere authority and opinion, without submitting it to the senate, 

« Mr. Pinckuey’s powers ceased on the signing this Treaty, and 
when Mr. Munroe left England, he remained there not as an accredited 
Minister, but a mere Charge des Affaires, or Agent for Mr. Munroe, 
is was then necessary to appoint a new Minister, or clothe Mr, Pinck- 
ney with powers, 

‘In Feb. 1808, Mr. Jefferson nominated him merely as a form, 
and Gen, Brauley, and all the friends of the President in the Senate, 
Were instructed, that the appointment was to be negatived, in order 
to relieve the President trom the odinm and responsibility of removing 
a man appoiated by himself 

** Gen. Bradley went se far as to move an enquiry into the manner 
in which he had executed his office, and obeyed his instruciions, 
with a view to negative the nomination. 

“In the interim, a letter was received from Jr. Pinckney, 
#0 fully supporting the views, the whims, and destructive nutions 
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of the Cabinet, so replete with prejudice and abuse against Great 
Britain, that the President's friends shamelessly withdrew their objec- 
tions and inquiries, without any avowed reason, and assented to the 
appointment of a man whom they found quite suppliant enough, 
and sufficiently hostile to the government to which he was agent, to 
be safely trusted. They knew that in such hands there was no dan- 
ger of a good understanding or amicable settlkement with Great 
Britain, which of all things they most dreaded. 

** We have too high an opinion of Mr. Pinckney’s talents to believe 
these opinions to arise from any thing, but a desire to please his patrons. 
They were the expected returns for his public honours and emoluments. 
They were a necessary sacrifice tor the reputation of his patrons. 

** Will any man, acquainted with the state of Great Britain, 
believe him, when he tells us the embargo is deeply felt in that coun- 
try ; that their wheat crop had failed, or was alarmingly short ? 
Our mercantile men know better. We know that the embargo pro- 
duces no political effect in G. Britain, but that the first operation was 
the most considerable. The anticipation was more serious than the 
reality, and every day, while it Jessens the effect, diminishes the 
apprehension. In short, we should be obliged to let Mr. Pinckney 
down to alow niche in the scale of understanding, if we could not 
find a refuge for him, in his desire to please his political patrons.” 


We know not what may be deemed compliments on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but if Mr. Pinckney feels flattered by 
having his understanding complimented at the expense of his 
integrity, we can only say that his feelings and ours differ ma- 
terially; though we are not so unreasonable as to wish to sub- 
ject the principles and feelings of all countries to the British 
standard. 

Copious as our extracts have already been from this most in- 
teresting publication, we cannot refrain from laying the au- 
thor’s concluding reflections before our readers. 3 


‘*' The importance and interest of the foregoing documents are 
too obvious to require very elaborate remarks; but it may be useful 
to state briefly the inferences which irresistibly present themselves 
upon reading them, 

“« The first idea, which we cannot keep back even with the most 
charitable feelings, is the unparalleled duplicity and hypocrisy mani- 
fested by our Governmeiit, fin pretending to give the People the true 
state of their diplomatic Intercourse with foreign nations, while facts, 
vastly more imoportant than any heretofore published, were knowingly 
suppressed. 

‘¢ This Duplicity is enhanced beyond belief, by the knowledge, 
that while the Government pretended to give some documents as pro- 
fessed extracts, and others as whole and entire letters, these latter were 
in fact as mutilated as the former, and we are now enabled to give 
the public whole pages which are to be inserted in letters heretofore 
published as perfec:/y complete. 
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€ 2dly. That while the Government have been passing re ‘solutions, 
and adopting, or rather proposing, measures laading to War, while 
they have called upon the people to support them in these Mos? 
$zk1ous measures, and while they have ocladed a small part of the 
citizens ito expressions of approbation, and into declarations that 
Loth the belligerents have given us equal cause of complyint, it Carns 
out that the Mosr interesting facts, the most insulting and injurious 
conduct of the Er iperor of France, have been suppressed, and the 
most pacific expressions and friendly explanitions of Great Britain 
have been withheld.---With what views let the pabiie decide 

‘© 3dly. That General Armstrong, our Minister at Paris, ised, 
and long ago expected, measures of resistance and ly y to 
France---that he declared, that we were considered a wordy and 
WinpDy nation, which did not dare proceed beyond resolutions, aud 
that our embargo was wholly ineffectual as to its objects. 

*« Lasty. It is apparent, that if our people have been so roused, 
convinced of the partiality and hypocrisy of the Administration in con- 
sequence of the glimmering of light which was permitied to escape 
through the mutilated dispatches before published, through the 
speeches of our patriotic members of Congress, and the Commentaries 
upon the public Documents heretofore given to the public, their 
Indignation could hardly have been restrained, if this whole irre- 
sistible torrent of light had been at once darted forth upon their 
astonished and atlrighted minds. 

** In addition to the evidence thus reluctantly extorted and finally 
obtained without the consent of the Aduwninistration, of their devotion 
to France, the whole correspondence proves, beyond a question, 
that Mr. Armstrong was never in the confidence ot Mr. Jefferson--- 
that he never entered into his views perfectly, and that the real inter- 
course has been carried on either through Monsieur Turreau, or some 
private confidental agent. ‘The sendiug out Mr. Coles, the President's 
private Secretary, is very strong corroborative evidence of what 
the documents themselves would lead us almost necessarily to pre- 
sume. 

“© One single reflection will occur to every thinking and considerate 
man, that if our exertions to resist the corrupt and destructive course 
of administration were heretofore thought necessary, the present 
documents prove them to be doubly important. If those exertions 
have been heretofore crowned with signal success, we ought not 
to doubt that our reward willin future be not less abundant or satis- 
factory.” 


The British publisher has very judiciously added, as an appro- 
priate appendix, some letters of Mr. Canning, Mr. Erskine, 
and the American Secretary, relating to the same subjects.— 
On these we shall merely observe, that we cannot possibly con- 
ceive how Mr. Erskine could so mistake Mr.Canning’s meaning, 


than which nothing could be more plainly, or more forcibly, 


expressed, as to act in direct contradiction to his instructions. 
B2 
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Substance of a Speech on the motion of Mr. Grattan, Sc. 
(Concluded from p. 415.) 


Ir is not one of the least extraordinary circumstances of these 
most extraordinary times, that we should be enabled to quote the 
authority of Buonaparté, (the great supporter of the Irish‘Papists, 
the man, towhom so many of them look up for protection and 
emancipation) for the danger attending even. the spiritual influ- 
ence of a foreign potentate, in a state. “ Jt has been demonstrated 
to me,” says the Usurper to his slaves, ** that the spiri‘ual influence 
exercised in my states by a foreign sovereign, is contrary to the inde- 
pendence of Fran e, to the dignity and safety of my throne.” We 
little imagined that any sentiment or position would ever fall 
from the mouth of the Corsican, in the justice of which we 
should be compelled to acquiesce. ‘This, however, is the case 
with the passage just quoted from one of his late speeches. We 
concur with him entirely in the assertion, that the spiritual in- 
fluence of the church of Rome, within the dominion of France, 
is injurious to her independence, and to her character. But 
this opinion is nota new one. It was formerly maintained by 
the Kings of France, who long and frequently contended 
against the attempted usurpations of the Romish Church. They 
particularly resisted the interposition of the sovereign pontiff 
inthe appointment of French bishops. ‘Those who supported 
the papal claims were reproached, by the French writers, with 
entertaining fransmentane principles. Had Buonaparte gone no 
farther than this with the Pope, we should. have no occasion to 
censure him for his treatment of his holiness. If, then, the 
spiritual influence of the Pope be so dangerous in a Popish 
State, what must be the danger of it in a Protestant coun- 
try? 

Our author goes on to shew that his opinions respecting 
Popery are the same which produced the Revolutfon, and 
which have been maintained ever since. And he produces 
documents to prove that it was the great object of the agents in 
that great event, to provide against the possibility of danger to 
the state, from Popish principles, by excluding a Popish Sove- 
reign from the Crown, and Popish advisers from the cabinet, 
and from the senate, and from all participation of political 
power. His arguments are then directed to shew that, on the 
same principle on which it is contended that the present claims 
of the Papists should be granted, it would be impossible to 
resist their further pretensions, or to refuse to their solicitations 
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Substance of a speech on the motion of Mr. Grattan. 21 


a repeal of the law which excludes from the Throne an heir 
apparent who shall marry a Papist. His arguments, on this 
part of the subject, are both ingenious and strong. He thus 
closes his refutation of the foolish assertion, that the religion of 


the Papists had undergone a change. 


‘* T trust, however, Sir, that I have shown, to the satisfaction of 
the House, that there is no ground whatever for the pretext by which 
we are now, and may hereafter be again, called upon, to substitute 
uolimited confidence for that jealousy and distrust, which our ances- 
tors thought it necessary to maintain towards the religion of the 
Church of Rome. Instead of having experienced any change which 
can justify such a substitution, that religion is, in all ite fundamental 
principles, in all its essential qualities, unchanged. Nay, Sir, strange 
as it may appear, while some of its Protestant advocates are endea- 
vouring to convince us, that it has renounced whatever it once con- 
tained that was obnoxious to a Protestant State, some of its most dis- 
tinguished members, both clerical and Jay, are publicly boasting that 
it has not undergone, and that it is incapable, of undergoing, any 
change whatever. We are told by one of its bishops in Ireland, (Dr. 
Troy) whose authority stands very high, that ‘ the religious principles 
of the Roman Catholics leing ‘unchangeable, are applicable to all 
times." And Mr. Plowden, w whose w ritings have been industriously 
circulated by the members of the Charch to which be belongs, assures 
us, that ‘if any one says, or pretends to insinuate, that the modern 
Roman Catholics differ one zota from their ancestors, he either deceives 
himself, or wishes to deceive others ;’ to which conclusive dec laration 
he adds, that ‘ semper cadem is emphatically descriptive of their reli- 
gion.’ But without relying even on such authority, it necess: — 
results from the claim to absolute infallibility, ou which the Chure! 1 of 
Rome invariably insists, that the religion of that Church must, in «/ 
respecis, be unchange sable. Such a Church, whatever its fallible 
advocates may suppose, Can never alter, never retract, never concede. 
Were it to give up a single point, however minute, however trivial, it 
would prove itself capable of error, and the charm on which its intlu- 
ence, nay even its existence depends, would instantly rp 

** Perhaps, Sir, we shall be told that although the religion itself is 
unchanged and unchangeable, its professors, partaking of that amiable 
liberality which is the happy characteristic of modern times, have lost 
that harsh, unbending, aad bigoted spirit, by which they w ere former ly 
distinguished. I fear, Sir, that the Popish massacres which marked 
the late rebellions in Irela ind, and which displayec a mnngs ferocity 
never surpassed even in the most barbarous times (T wish not, without 
necessity, to allude more particular!y to those horrid scenes) are more 
than sufficient to prove that such pretensions are unfuunded. N 
this recent display of the ancient character of Popery to be messi 
solely to the effervescense of rebellion. The adhe rents to that religion, 
ia the calm and deliberate effusions of the press, manifest the s same 
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spirit of hostility tothe Protestant cause. At the very moment when 
they are soliciting favour from a Protestant Parliament, an attempt is 
made, ov their part, to keep alive religious animosities, and even to 
expose the Protestant faith to contempt and insult, by the re publica- 
tion of a work, originally printed in 1688, and entitled ‘ Errata of the 
Protestant Bible, &c.’ a work, the re-appearance of which, at this time, 
cannot be unpleasing to the members of the Romish Church, if there 
be any truth in the assertion of the Irish publisher, that he has already 
oliained asale for more than 2000 copies. If indeed it had been other- 
wise than generally acceptable to the body of Roman Catholics, means 


would have been taken publickly to signify their disapprobation, if 


not of its contents, at least of its being brought forward at such atime. 
In such a case it may truly be said—qui tactt consentit. This work 
(which was completely refuted when it first appeared), is not only 
calculated to keep alive hostility between Protestants and Papists, but 
it is also full of malignant calumnies upon the Reformers, whom it 
descrioes as ‘ ill designing meu, who adulterated God's sacred word, 
on purpose to delude and deceive the unwary reader, and who obsti- 
nately teach, contrary to their own consciences.’ Nay, in this work 
‘ Protestancy itself, is declared to be * nothing else but a mere impos- 
ture, degun in England, maintained and upheld by the wicked policy 
of self-interested statesmen, and still continued by misrepresenting and 
ridiculing the Catholic religion, and by misinterpreting the holy Scrip- 
tures.’ Surely, Sir, the republication of such a work, at such a time, 
aifords conclusive evidence, that the spirit of Popery has undergone no 
greater change in its spirit than in its principles. If, when it appears 
in the form of a suppliant, asking for power, it manifests such a spirit, 
can any mai in his senses doubt that it would employ the power whic h 
it is so desirous of obtaining, in acts of hostility to that religion which 
it considers as ‘ an imposture, begun in England, and maintained and 
upheld ly the wicked policy of self-interested statesmen ?'* 





**« * Since the discussion took place, to which this Speech is sup- 
posed to have a reference, a circumstance has occurred which serves 
strongly to show, that the spirit by which the members of the Romish 
Church are actuated is as unchanged as their principles. During that 
discussion, Mr. Grattan declared himself authorized to propose, that 
the King should have a negative upon the nomination of Popish 
bishops in Ireland ; and the Duke of Norfolk made a similar declara- 
tion in another assemvly! Such a proposal made, at the time, a very 
favourable impression on many who were otherwise disposed to resist 
Popish claims, though it seems liable to an insurmountable objection ; 
as any kind of interference on the part of the King, in the nomination 
of Popish bishops, would be a step at least towards giving the Romush 
Church a co-establishinent in this country. But what must have been 
the astonishment of those who were disposed to listen to this }scposal, 
when they afterwards saw an advertisement in the newspapers, stating 
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“¢ These spontaneous confessions of irreconcileable hostility to the 
Reformed Church, display, in a striking point of view, the absurdity 
of that plea of attachment to the British constitution, which is so often 


~~ 
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the following resolution to have been passed at a meeting of the Roman 
Catholic Prelates of Ireland: ‘ Resolved, that it is the-decided opinion 
of the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, that it is inexpedient to 
introduce any alteration in the canonical mode hitherto observed in the 
nomination of Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, which mode long expe- 
rience has proved to be unexceptionable, wise, and salutary.’ 

‘** Tt is obvious that such a resolution has the effect of an insinua- 
tion, that Mr. Grattan and the Duke of Norfolk were not, as they 
declared themselves to be, duly authorized to make the proposal which 
was formerly brought forward by them in Parliament; and, consider- 
ing how zealous those senators had been as advocates of the Popish 
cause, nothing can be more harsh, offensive, or wngrateful than an 
insinuation to that effect. That it appeared in this light to those whose 
conduct certainly deserved a different return, the following observations 
in their leading paper, a staunch friend also to the Popish cause, suffi- 
ently prove : ‘ Both Mr. Grattan and the Duke of Norfolk, we believe, 
made their statements upon the authority of Dr. Milner, who has been 
always esteemed a man of great respectability. There must, however, 
ft would seem, either have been a very great misunderstanding between 
him and the constituent body of the Irish clergy, or it will not be 
easy to exculpate the latter from a charge of inconsistency. But, 
however the matter may stand between them and their representative, 
their passing such a resolution, after the declaration made by two such 
distinguished persons in their name, must subject them to a charge of 
gross ingratitude to those illustrious statesmen who have, with so much 
zeal, advocated their cause, and who sacrificed thetr places rather than 
desert their interests. Perhaps, also, it would have been wise in them, 
at atime when they are calling upon the King, the Parliament, and 
the people of Great Britain, to surrender their prejudices, to have shown 
a temper somewhat more accomodating, and a willingness to make 
every concession that was consistent with a conscientious profession of 
their faith.’ : 

‘* But this is not all. Immediately after the appearance of the above 
observations in the Morning Chronicle, Dr. Milner stepped forward to 
repel the insinuation, that he had authorized the ottensive proposition. 
His language, however, is not a whit more accommodating than that 
in which the resolution of the Prelates was couched. On thecontrary, 
besides being equally destitute of consideration tor the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman and the Noble Peer, who had such claims on the gra- 
titude of every member of the Romish Church, he displays, in much 
more ardent terms than the occasion required (for surely a simple 
negation would have been amply sufficient for the purpose), the stern 
aud unconciliating character of Popery. In his letter to Mr. Coyne 
the Reverend Doctor says, ‘ J wish you on every occasion, in the most 
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urged in favour of modern Roman Catholics, and in support of their 
exorbitant pretensions. Those who urge such a plea must surely 
forget, that a Protestant ecclesiastical establishment is become an essen- 
tral part of the British constitution, which incorporates the Church 
withihe State. How can we expect from the adherents to the See 
of Rome any attachment to our Protestant Church ? toa Church which 
they consider as heretical and apostate, and a3 an impious separation 
from the only true Church, out of the pale ef which, in their opinion, 
there can be nosalvaiion? Such opinions of our Church, Popery has 
never pretended to disclaim, and never can disclaim, without re- 
nouncing her own fundameutal principles ; and the publication I have 
quoted proves that, instead of disclaiming, she cherishes those opinions, 
and cannot even refrain from publickly avowing them at the moment, 
when the attainment of a favourable object so obviously requires their 
suppression. Let us hear vo more then of her affection for our con- 
stitution. Let us hear no more of her attachment toa whole, while 
such unconquerable dislike to an essential, and an inseparably con- 
stitulent part, is notonly unavoidably felt, but openly manifested.” 


In the concluding pages of the pamphlet, the author expa- 
tiates upon the evils resulting from the late concessions to the 
Papists, not the least of which is, the increase of their numbers 
in Ireland, which, before, were rapidly diminishing. He justly 
reprobates too the monstrous inconsistency of a Protestant State 
erecting and supporting a Royal College of | Papists; and he 
wisely concludes, that if our ancestors were to rise from their 

raves and view the present state of things, they would imagine 
either that their posterity had run mad, or that some new revo- 
lution had taken place, in religion and in politics, which had 
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public manner you can, to assue Catholics of every description, that I 
would sooner lose the last drop of my blood than be instrumental to any 


| Non-catholic King’s obtaining any power or influence over any part of 


the Catholic Church, and much ore to his ol taining Supremacy in tt.” 
Many thanks are due o Dr Miner for thas informing us on what terms 
the Protestant and Popish Churches are expected to settle their mutual 
differences, The former is to be conciliatory, the latter inflexible ; 
the former is to concede every thing, the latter nothing ; the former 
is to admit its rival inf® a partic ipation of power and influence, not 
merely in the Statey but alsoin the established Church ; for this would 
be the Feet of what is insidi nisl) termed ‘ Catholic Emancipation,’ in 
consequence of which, Popish Senators would join in making laws for 
the government of the Church, a Popish Chancellor would present to 
its benetices, and Popish Ministers would concur in the nomination of 
its Bishops: the adberen's of the latter, on the other band, ere ‘ to 
shed the Jast diop of their blood, rather than be instruments! to any 
Nov-cstholiec King's obtaining any power or influence over any part 
of the Catholic Church }" 
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completely subverted the principles of that of 1688. He shews, 
very plainly, the mischief that would arise from the introduc- 
tion of Papists into both houses of Parliament. ‘& Let those,” 
he adds, “ who are free from apprehension on this subject, 
remember the triumph which that (Popish) influence, though 
destitute of such advantages, obtained in a former Parliament 
over the jurisprudence of the country, in the case of Miss 
Seymour ; a triumph which may well appal every friend to the 
Protestant interest.” 

Our limits, unfortunately, forbid us to follow this able writer 
any farther in the wide range of his argument. We must refer 
our readers for much other curious matter which it contains, to” 
the book itself. His supplementary notes are equally worthy of 
attention with the rest of the pamphlet. ln the first of these he 
takes a brief view of the grounds upon which we separated 
from the Church of Ronte. Inthe second he gives a succinct 
and curious history of the Establish nent of the Popish College 
at Maynooth. And in the third, with the quotation of which 
we shall close our account of his masterly production, he inflicts 
as neat and as severe a castigation on my Lord of* Norwich, 
as any poor simpleton ever received from the hand of a 
master. 


‘* A remarkable instance of that confusion of ideas which so much 
prevails with regard to all subjects connected with ioleration, is to be 
found in the newspaper reports of a speech said to have been delivered 
by the Bishop of Norwich, in the House of Lords, on the discussion 
of the Roman Catholic claims in the last session of Parliament. The 
reports of the speech, attributed to the Right Rev. Prelate on that 
occasion, are the more deserving of notice, because His Lordship is 
there represented as having found asanction in the Commentaries of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone for the current errors respecting toleration, 
and even as having converted that learned Judge into an authority for 
the clainss of the Irish Roman Catholics. 

‘« The Right Rev. Prelate having, according to those reports, advert- 
ed to the well known passage in which the learned Commentator 
hypothetically anticipates the time ‘ when all fears of a Pretender shall 
have vanished, and the power and influence of the Pope shall become 
veble, ridiculous, and despicable,’ is stated to have exclaimed,—that 
the period alluded to was arrived—that therefore there was no occasion 
fur the further continuance of the pena/ laws against the Roman Cathoe 
lics—and that every thing which tended to keep those laws longer in 
view was contrary tv the epinion of the learned Judge. It is obvious 
that the right Rev. Prelate, by the term penal /aws, must be presumed 
to have aliuded to the laws still in force, by which the Roman Catho- 
lics are excluded from Parliament, and from the highest offices, and 
the repeal of which was the object of the Petition to which His Lord- 
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ship gave his support ; otherwise, indeed, hisquotation would have been 
altogether irrelevant. In conformity with this construction, His Lord- 
ship in a former part of his speech, falling into the common error,— 
which is the very groundwork of the claims ofthe Roman Catholics, — 
that offices are bestowed for the sake of the individuals selected to fill 
them, instead of having for their object the interest of the community, 
for the benefit of which they are created, is stated to have said, that 
¢ it was aninjury to any description of His Majesty's subjects to check 
their honourable ambition, and prevent them from receiving those 
rewards which might be due to their merit.’ But in imputing such.a 
meaning with regard to the term penal laws to Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
the Right Rev. Prelate appears to have been guilty of a misconstruction 
so gross, that if it did tet proceed from so respectable a quarter, it 
it would indicate either a total want of candour, or an absolute defici- 
ency of intellect. 

“« The passage in question, which needs only to be recited, in order to 
show that it is absolutely incapable of the meaning in which it seems 
to have been understood by the Right Rev. Prelate, is as follows :— 
‘ But if a time should ever arrive, and, perhaps, it is not very distant, 
when all fears of a Pretender shall have vanished, and the power and 
influence of the Pope shall become feeble, ridiculous, and despicable, 
not only in England, but in every kingdom in Europe; it probably 
would not then be amiss to review and soften these rigorous edicts.’ 

‘“* It seems impossible, on the perusal of this passage, to understand 
it in the sense which the Right Rev. Prelate is said to have ascribed to 
it. Even had the learned Commentator used the term—penal laws, 
it would be to charge him either with the grossest ignorance as a 
lawyer, or with the most unpardonable inaccuracy as a writer, to 
suppose that by that term he meant the laws, by virtue of which the 
Roman Catholics were excluded from Parliament and office. But by 
adopting the much harsher term ‘ rigorous edicts,’ he appears to have 
guarded most effectually against such misconception. If, however any 
ambiguity could still be supposed to obscure his meaning, all doubt 
must vanish upon a reference to the context, to which he himself al- 
ludes by the relative these, which he prefixes to the term ‘ rigorous 
edicts.’ He had just before been passing in review the statutes, by 
which the Roman Catholics were subjected to penalties in courts of 
justice for the exercise of their religion, with the express design of 
giving what he termed ‘ a short summary of the laws against Papists.” 
This summary, though short, purports to be a full and complete 
enumeration of all the laws of that description ; and being afterwards 
specifically alluded to, it must be presumed to be co-extensive with the 
term ‘ these rigorous edicts,’ by which that allusion is made. But not 
a word or a hint is contained in it respecting those laws, by the effect 
of which Papists are disqualified for Parliament or office, and for the 
repeal of which the Right Rev. Prelate was contending, Conse- 
na the term ‘ rigorous edicts,’ could not possibly be intended by 

e learned Commentator to allude to the last mentioned laws, in a 
supposed allusion to which the whole force and applicability of the 
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quotation, made by the Right Rev. Prelate.from the learned Commen- 
tator, evidently consist. 

** But even this is not all. The summary of penal laws, described 
as rigorous edicts against the Papists, had been given by way of show- 
ing in what respects their case was distinguished from that of the Pro- 
testant dissenters who were subject to no such laws or edicts, and in 
what events the former might be adinitted to that ¢ general toleration’ 
in which the latter were indulged. The learned Judge, as if to prevent 
the possibility of mistake with regard to any part of his subject, had 
before clearly shown what he meant by toleration, and in what man- 
ner this privilege had been obtained by the Protestant dissenters. After 
insisting, by way of preiiminary, that the magistrate is ‘ bound to pro- 
tect the established Church,’ and that, for this purpose, he is at liberty 
to adinit ‘ none but its genuine members to cttices of trust and emolu- 
ment,’ he bad proceeded to state, not that the Protestant dissenters 
were admitted to power and office, but that, by virtue of the Toleration 
Act, and some subsequent statutes, they were, (under certain condi- 
tions, however,) ‘ lett at full liberty to act as their consciences shall 
direct them in the inatter of religious worship.’ He then informs us, 
that it was on account of their acknowledgement of a foreign power 
that Papists were not allowed to participate in this ‘ general tolera- 
tion ;’ and he says expressly that ‘ if they could be brought to 
renounce the supremacy of the Pope, they might quietly enjoy their 
sevcn sacraments," and the other rites and ceremoniesof their religion ; 
and proceeding in this stage of the discussion to give the summary of 
the penal laws, to which, as contradistinguished from the Protestant 
dissenters, (who by the bye, enjoyed only toleration), they were sub- 
ject, he accounts for the existence of such laws, by a reference to 
‘ their history,’ and ‘ the urgency of the times which produced them ;’ 
and he says expressly, that the restless machinations of the Jesuits in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the turbulence and uneasiness of 
Papists, under the new religious establishment, obliged the Parliament 
to counteract so dangerous a spirit, by laws of a great, and then, per- 
haps, necessary severity. He then alludes to ‘ the powder treason,’ 
and to other events and circumstances, as accounting for ‘ the exten- 
sion of these penalties’ at subsequent ‘ periods of our history.’ And 
he concludes with the passage which has given rise to so much misre- 
presentation, observing, that if the events spceified by hiin should ever 
arrive, ‘ it probably would not then be amiss to review and soften these 
rigorous edicts ;’ at least, ¢ till the civil principles of the Roman Catho- 
lics called again upon the Legislature to renew them,’—Whence it 
appears, that even in the evens supposed by him—the removal of all 
cause for apprehension from the Pretender, and the power and influ- 
ence of the Pope becoming feeble, ridiculous, and despicable (the latter 
of which no member of the Roinish Church will allow to have yet oc- 
curred) —instead of looking forward to an admission of Roman Catho- 
lics to power and office in the Sto te, he does not venture to anticipate 
ao entire repeal of the rigorous edicts to which they were subjected, but 
supposes only that those edicts will probably be reviewed and softened ; 
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and the continuance even of that favour he subjects to the condition, 
that the civil principles of the Roman Catholics, which he had betore 
represented as extending toa ‘ subversion of the civil government,’ 
should not call again upon the Legislature to renew the edicts which, 
liowever severe, those principles had rendered necessary. Thus the 
learned Commentator on the laws of England, instead of affording any 
sanction to the claims of the Roman Catholics, is, in effect, an autho- 
rity against those claims; since he considers the mitigation of the 
rigorous penalties to which that class of persons had been subjected, 
on account oftheir civil principles, and of their acknowledgment of a 
foreign power, as the utmost degree of favour which they can expect, 
even when the power and influence of the Pope shall become feeble, 
ridiculous, and despicable. 

“ That the Right Rev. Prelate should so misconsirue a writer dis- 
tinguished for his perspicuity, and never more perspicuous than on this 
occasion, proves, in a remarkable manner, how prone the best and 
ablest minds are to error when they view things through the distorting 
medium of early prejudices and favourite systems. Those who know 
his Lordship’s liberal sentiments will be able thus to account for this 
extraordinary instanceof misapprebension, At the same time it must 
certainly appear less surprising that a Prelate should fall into such an 
error, in relation to a subject of legal disquisition, when it is considered 
that he appears to have been no less inaccurate, with regard to topics 
more immediately within the province of theolegical inquiry. In the 
reports of the speech which is attributed to him, bis Lordship is said to 
have contended (like Mr. Grattan) that the modefn Roman Catholics 
are deserving of trust, because they have in the most solemn manner, 
and by oath, denied the abominable doctrines which were formerly 
imputed to them, andespecially because their private lives evince that 
they are not governed by the principle—-that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics ; and he is represented as concluding from all this, that it is 
therefore in vain to go back to the councils of Lateran and Trent to 
look for ihe doctrines of the Catholics of the preseut day.* It cannot 
be believed, that the Right Rev. Prelate could display so much ignorance 
on the topics bere alluded to, as would be manifested in the foregoing 
observations. Is it possible for a protestant Bishop not to know, that 
the abominable doctrines imputed to Papists, and especially that most 
abominable one, that faith is not to be kept with heretics, are danger- 
ous, not because they are supposed to influence the private /ives, but 
because they have been found to govern the pullic conduct, and the 





Tr 


*€ *Perhaps his Lordship may think that the Homan Catholics of 
the present day-are incapable of that Jesuitical sophistry by whieh their 
predecessors were distinguished ; if this be his opinion, he will do well 
to peruse the letters signed A. B. ‘ On the catholic Question,’ which 
appeared in the Morning Post on the 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
and 31st of December, 1808 ; and on the 3rd of January, 1809.”"" 
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‘ civil principles’ of persons of that description? Is it possible for a 
Protestant Bishop not to know, that those doctrines nust ever make 
the members of the Romish Church dangerous in a Protestant State, 
because however they may be disclaimed, as applied to the ordinary 
concerns of social life, they are founded upon a principle which such 
persons can never disclaim, namely, that every thing is to give way to 
the good of their Church; the interests of which they consider, on the 
ground of both religious and moral obligation, as superceding every 
kind of engagement whatever, which may be found incompatiable 
with those interests? Is it possible for a Protestant Bishop not to 
know that, independently of the abominable doctrines alluded to, 
Popery is, and ever must be, an intolerant religion, hostile to the rights 
of conscience, and to the principal of free inquiry, since it maintains, 
as a fundamental doctrine, that there is no salvation ont of the pale of 
its own Charch ? or koowing this, is it possibie fora Protestant 
Bishop to aid the members of that religion, in their attempts to obtain 
political power in a Protestant country? Finally, is it possible fora 
Protestant Bishop to be ignorant, that it is also ope fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Church of Rome, and one of the main buttresses of its 
faith, that its general councils, legitimately assembled, are infallible ; 
and that therefore, not only in the councils of Lateran and Trent, but 
in all the general councils so asseinbled, are contained the doctrines, 
not only of the Roman Catholics of the present day, but those which 
every member of the Church of Rome must believe, until the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies which so clearly foretel the downfall of 
that Church ?* No; itis not possible for so much ignorance on such 
subjects to be found on the Episcopal Bench. It is rather to be presu- 
med that the Right Rev. Prelate has been misunderstood. But as the 
misunderstanding was general, as it has found its way into all the pub- 
lic prinis; as it has made a deep impression on the public mind, and 
above all, as it tends to confirm, by the sanction of such authority, 
errors which are already but too prevalent, and which favour the 
growth and influence of Popery ; it is to be hoped that his Lordship 
will think it due to his own character, to the Bench to which he 
belongs, aud to the Church in which he holds so high a station, to 
vindicate himself against so gross and mischievous a representation. 

‘** It is alzoto be presumed, that his Lordship is misrepresented, 
when he is reported to have said, that the objection ta the proposed 
measure in favour of the Roman Catholics, which ts founded on the 
Coronation Oath, was, of all the objections which ingenuity could 
devise, or the most subtle and wayward imagination suggest, the most 
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“© *See Faber's ‘ Dissertation on the Prophecies that have been ful- 
filed, are now fulfilling, or will hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the 
great perioc of 1200 Years; the Papal and Mohammedan Apostacies; 
the tyrannical Reign of Aotichrist or the Infidel Power ; and the Reste- 
ration of the Jews.’ - Rivingtons.”” | 
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weak and futile. Knowing that this objection operates forcibly on the 
mind of his Sovereign, is it to be credited, that the Right Rev. Prelate 
could speak so insultingly of those conscientious scruples which prevail 
in the Royal breast, and which, even if they were not soclearly war- 
ranted by reason, and by the genume principles of the Consiitution, 
would be entitled to the respect of every loyal subyect—otf every ho- 
nest man? With all possible allowance, however, for misrepresenta- 
tion, there is no room to doubt that the Right Rev. Prelate gave his 
decided support to the claims of the Roman Catholies; and though 
he cannot be supposed to have detended his opinion in favour of those 
claims, by such flimsy and fallacious reasons as he is stated to have ad- 
vanced; the above fact is quite sufficient to fill every friend to the 
Reformed religion with astonishment and regret. That a Protestant 
Bishop should so far renounce the principles of the Reformation and 
the Revolution—principles too, which placed His Majesty's tamily on 
the Throne—as openly to abet the pretensions of the adherents to the 
See of Rome, to be released from all civil restrictions and incapacities 
whatsoever, to be placed en the same footing, in all respects, with the 
members of the established Church, and to be equally admissible with 
them to all situations of trust, power, and emolument—this is, indeed, 
a phenomenon of direful portent to the Church of which that Bishop 
is a ruler anda guardian. Wel! may the friends of that Church tremble 
for its existence, when one of its Prelates thus endeavours to level with 
the ground tbe fences, which its venerable defenders of former times, 
with so much care, raised up for its protection. If, jaundiced by 
modern liberality, the Right Rev. Prelatecannot himself discover that this 
Church has still something to fear from those who were once its most 
formidable enemies, it is astonishing that he does not, in point of pru- 
dence, judge it to be the safer course to preserve its ancient barriers ; 
especially as his brethren on the Bench are of opinion that it would be 
lost without such protection Does he think it impossible that so many 
Bishops (to say nothing of the King, the Parliament, and the country 
at large) should be right ? or that, in differing with such respectable 
and accumulated authority, his own judgment should be erroneous ? 
And should this happen to be the case, what will he not have to answer 
for, should his zeal tor Popery prove successtul? How much wiser 
than such zeal is that outcry of—No Popery, which the friends of the 
Protestant interest are charged with raising for the worst of purposes ? 
Hitherto, indeed, that outcry bas been seldom heard, except from those 
who artfully put it into the mouths of the opposers of Popish claims, 
in order to deter them from gsing it. But should it at this time be 
re-echoed from one end of the kingdom to the other, it can justly be 
considered only as a flat and decisive negative, returned by the honest 
and spontaneous feelings of a Protestant country, to the ever aspiring 
and boundless pretensions of the Church of Rome. Instead, however, 
of denoting (as is insidiously and unwarrantably assumed) a disposition 
of hostility to the members of that Church, or a wish to deprive them 
of that complete toleration which they enjoy in this country, it is ex- 
pressive only of a fixed «determination to resist their attacks on the 
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barriers of the Constitution, aad to oppose their acquisition of that 

wer, which they are eager to obtain, and which, in their hands, 
could not fail to be dangerous to our rights and liberties, both civil and 
religious. This is the only legitimate meaning of the eutcry to which 
so much censure is unjustly attached. In this sense the Right Rev. 
Prelate himself might, without any violation of Christian charity , Join 
in that outcry. In this sense I am determined, whatever obloquy il 
may thereby incur, to say No Papery. so jong as the members ot that 
religion assail us with their restless importunmity, or endeavour to inti- 
midate us into concessions which would be incompatiable with our 
safety ; and let all Protestant people say—Amen !” 


‘To this we, most devoutly, say Amew. If the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, after this manly appeal, do not come forward to vindicate 
himself from imputed misrepresentation, the world will have a 
right to conclude that he has not been misrepresented ; in 
which case, we shall use no more ceremony with him, than he 
used with his sovereign, and shall say, that the Minister who 
recommended that sovereign to make him a bishop, was either 
grossly imposed upon himself, or grossly imposed upon his 
sovereign. At all events he has much, very much, to answer 
for ; and the members of the established church have much, 
very much, to reproach him with. 
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( Continued from Vel. 34, p. 354.) 


In our last number we had extended our observations en Mr. 
Fellowes’s Character of Mr. Fox, so far as to induce us to omit 
many remarks, which we should otherwise have felt it our duty 
to make. We shall not, therefore, recur to the subject at any 
length; but what Mr. Fellowes has saidof the religious principles 
of Mr. Fox, demands some few comments. 

** ‘Though Mr. Fox was no formal religionist, yet the essence 
of religion, which centers in charity, was the predominant sensa- 
tion of his heart.” “ If religion consists in doing to others as we 
would that they should do unto us; if it have any connection 
with an holy endeavour to preserve peace on earth and good- 
will amongst men, (and what Christian will deny this?) then 
we will venture to say, that Mr. Fox, who never made any shew 
of religion, was, in fact, one of the most religious men of the age.’ 

If Mr. Fellowes’s station in life did not secure for him a certain 
degree of respect and forbearance, we should certainly be tempted 
to tell him that he is, in fact, one of the most consummate block- 
heads of the age. Certainly never was man more unqualified 
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to teach and to instruct his fellow-creatures. ‘The value of 
Christian chapity! We icannet “be disposed to under-rate, but 
although it be the bounden duty of a Christian, to obey the 
divine injunction, to do unto others as we would they should 
oe ee gl so far is this from coustituting the whole duty 
f ei which if religion consisted in it, as Mr/ Fellowes asserts, 
would be the case, that a man may rigidly so act, and yet be 
no Christian; nay, a good heathen might-be led, by moral 
considerations alone, to make this principle the rule of his con- 
duct... ‘That charity. covers a multitude of sins, we are very 
well aware ; and we are therefore disposed to give Mr. Fel- 
lowes, all possible credit for his policy, im claiming the 
merit which belongs to it for his hero.’ But the same authority 
which has taught us this truth, has also taught us some others 
which are wholly incompatible with his conclusions, For 
instance, he tells us, though not ¢otidem verbis, that a 
man may be a gamester, a spendthrift, and a debauchee, yet, 
if he have but charity, and seek to preserve peace on earth, and 
goodwill among men, he will be one of the most religious of 
men. When he, penned this notable paragraph, did not his 
conscience jog his elbow, and whisper to him, that he was 
grossly imposing on the world, laying-open, at the same time, 
various passages in the New ‘Testament which shewed the 
fallacy of his reasoning, and the falsehood of his assertions ? 
Ishe to be told, too, that most of the actions of men derive 
their stump of character from the motives ,by,which they are 
influenced ? Although it would be the heighth of presumption 
in a human being to impeach the motives of any good action, 
abstractedly speaking, yet, surely there can be no temerity in 
imputing Mr. I’ox’s earnest desire to preserve peace to political 
motives alone, without the smallest reference to either religion 
or morals, Indeed, it is’ scarcely possible to read Mr. Fox’s 
speeches in which he so vehemently enforced the necessity 
of peace, without being convinced that neither religion nor 
morals had ‘any thing to do with his motives. In truth, to do 
Mr. Fox justice, he never professed to be actuated by any 
other views than those of worldly policy. Mr. Fellowes, there- 
fore, has both argued from false premises, and drawn false 
conclusions. ‘To promote peace on earth and good will towards 
men, was the blessed design of the gospel of Jesus, as an- 
nounced by the heavenly hosts, who proclaimed his advent ; it 
cannot, then, but be meritorious in men tocontribute, to the utmost 
of their feeble efforts, to the attainment of the same end. But 
whether their endeavour be 4o/y or not, must depend on the 
motive. Besides, the fact itself, that Mr. Fox did endeavour to 
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prémote peace and good will among men, is by no means so 
clear as Mr. Fellowes would have us believe. Independently of 
the indirect encouragement which he gave to riot and revolt, by 
some of his inflammatory speeches in the House of Commons, 
in Palace Yard, and at the Shakespeare Tavern, his frequent 
abuse of those Sovereigns who were in alliance with this coun- 
try, and who had embarked in the same cause with her, 
exhibited no proof of such an endeavour, nor of that Chris- 
tian charity, on which his pretensions to religion are so foolishly 
founded by his eulogist. 

We now dismiss Mr. Fellowes, with a caution, when he 
again hazards opinions of a worse than doubtful nature, to have 
the prudence, at least, not to suffer the misguided zeal of, an 
officious friend, although he may wear an enormous wig, and 
havea righttotack D. D. to his signature, to drag them from 
obscurity, and to prefix to them the name of the author, In 
connection with this subject, we shall lay before our readers 
what Dr. Pagr says of the religious tenets of Mr. Fox, as he is 
pleased to call them, : 


* There is one topic, dear Sir, upon which T should be inclined 
to be quite silent, if I did not foresee that silence would, in some 
quarters, expose Mr. Fox to the suspicion of impiety, and myselt 
to the imputation of indifference. Something therefore must be 
said upon it, and I will endeavour to say it intelligibly and ingenu- 
ously, 

"© Of Mr. Fox’s religious tenets, then, I cannot speak so fully, 
as from motives, net of impertinent curiosity, but of friendly anxiety, 
you may be disposed to wish. But I have often remarked that, 
upon religious subjects he did not talk irreverently, and yenerally 
appeared unwilling to talk at all before strangers or friends. When 
we look back to the studies, and indeed the frailties of his youth, 
and the employments of bis manhood, it were idle to suppose that 
he was deeply versed in theological lore, Yet, from conversations 
which have incidentally passed between him and myself, I am induced 
to think that, according to the views he bad taken of Christianity, 
he did not find any decisive evidence for several doctrines, which 
many among the wisest of the sons of men have believed with the 
utmost sincerity, and detended with the most powertul aids of: criti- 
cism, history, and philosophy. But he occasionally professed, and 
trom his Known veracity we may be sure that he inwardly felt, the 
highest approbation of its pure and benevolent precepts. Upon these, 
“8 upon many other topics, he was too delicate to wound the feelings 
of good men, whose conviction might be firmer, and more distinct 
than hisown.’ F'2 was too wise to insult with impious mockery the 
received opinious of mankind, when they were favourable to mora- 
lity. He preserved the same regard’ to’ propriety, the same readi- 
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ness to attend to information, when it was offered to him without 
sly circumvention, or pert defiance, the same respect for the attain- 
ments and the virtues of those who differed from him, and the same 
solicitude for the happiness of his fellow creatures. Thus much 
may be said with propriety, because it can be said with truth ; and 
glad should I be, if it were in my power to say more upon a point 
of character, which in such a man, could not escape the observation 
of the serious, the misconceptions of the ignorant, and the censures 
of the uncharitable. 

“* We naturally feel, and we ought to feel, tatisfaction, from the 
concurrence of eminent men in our own opinions upon the most 
interesting of all questions which tend to exercise or improve the 
human mind. But it may be doubted, whether the real interestsotf 
piety be eventually promoted by officious, severe, inquisitorial 
scrutiny into the origin and extent of speculative scruples, which 
the persons who unhappily, and it may be unavoidably, experience 
them, are too discreet to proclaim, and too decorous to disseminate. 
Learned, sagacious, and truly devout eiquirers are, beyond all other 
men, aware of the difficulties which sometimes surround the “ secret 
things” that belong to religion; and perhaps, in many cases, it is 
for the 2earcher of all hearts alone to determine either the merit 
of assent, or the demerit of suspense. Be this as it may, the spirit 
of Christianity does not warrant us in passing harsh judgment upon 
the thoughts of. individuals, when they are unaccompanied by pre- 
sumptious words, or immoral deeds. Common justice forbids us 
to confound the unoffending sceptic with the loquacious and profane 
scofter, and in times like the present, common prudence seems to 
require that he ‘ who is not against us,’ should in some degree be 
considered as ‘ for us." He at least has not availed himself of 
that impunity, which, in order to guard against the encroachments 
of persecution, is granted even in Christian countries, to the avowal 
of unbelief. He does not aspire to that praise, which some men 
arrogantly claim, when they set up their infidelity as a proot of their 
own intellectual vigour, their extensive researches, and their glorious 
elevation above the credulity of the vulgar, and the terrors. of the 
superstitious. Contemplating with reference, and sometimes with 
amazement, the moral government of the world, he may feel, in 
common with many enlightened and pious believers, that * clouds 
and darkness are around’ the Deity, while he. acknowledges the 
force ot many consela.ory proofs, that ‘ Righteousness aud Judg- 
sent are the habitation of his seat.’”’ 


Here we have no claim for pre-eminence among religious 
men, no vain boast of the efficacy of Christian charity, but 
a cool, philosophical, apology for scepticism and unbelief ! 
For in no other light can we regard this extraordinary passage. 
If our readers are better qualified to describe the religious 
tenets of Mr. Fox from the Doctor’s expositiow of them, ther: 
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are certainly blessed with more acuteness of intellect than has 
fallen to our share. 

We learn, indeed, from this passage, first, that, although 
Doctor Parr was so intimately acquainted with Mr. Fox, as to 
be able to fill the greater part of one hundred and thirty-six 
octavo pages with a delineation of his character; exhibiting a 
knowledge of the inmost recesses of his bosom ; ; describing 
almost every operation of his mind and heart, during the 
whole term of his public life; yet he knew very little, or 
nothing, about his religious principles. Secondly, we learn, 
that Mr. Fox did not believe all the doctrines of Chiistianity, 
and that his scepticism was of sucha nature as to have wounded 
the feelings of good men, if his delicacy and good sense had 
not restrained him from an open profession of his doubts. 

Thirdly, we learn, and for the first time, that scepticism 
ttay be unavoidable in a Christian country. 

And, lastly, we learn,---not what Mr. Fox’s religious tenets 
were,---but that he was a sceptic;---an “* unoffending sceptic,’ 
indeed, but still a sceptic. The Doctor must.excuse us for 
telling him, both antelligibly and ingenuously, that, notwith- 
standing the suspicion of impiety, and the imputation of indif- 
ference, to which his silence might have exposed him, he had 
much better, both forthe sake of Mr. Fox, and, still more, for 
the sake of theexample, have been wholly silent uponthis subject. 
By thus speaking of it, too, he has given the lie to his friend 
Fellowes ; but that is a matter of little consequence. Objec- 
tions of a different nature might be made to some parts of the 
passage quoted; but, as they cannot fail to occur to every 
intelligent reader, it is not necessary for us to point them out. 
We shall merely observe, that the exercise, or improvement, 
of the human mind does not seem to be the object, or design, 
of “* the most interesting of all questions.’ They have, we 
presume, a higher scope, aloftier aim, and a more comprehen- 
sive tendency. This is speakiug of the truths of the Gospel as 
a Philosopher, and not as a Christian. Our readers, however, 
from this proclaimed scepticism of Mr. Fox, which probably 
amounted to nothing less than a disbelief of some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith, enables us to account, 
without a reference to political or party motives, for the zeal 
which Mr. Fox displayed in defence of Unitarians, atid sec- 
taries of every description, as well as for his indifference to 
those barriers which our wiser ancestors deemed essential to the 
preservation of our civil and religious establishments. Whe- 
ther Doctor Parr may chuse to class these remarks under the 
head of ** observations of the serious,” underthat of “* miseon- 
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ceptions of the ignorant,” or under that of “* censures of the 
uncharitable,” we pretend not to anticipate, We can only 
assure him, on that point, that we are perfectly indifferent as 
to his opinion ; premising, however, that if we labour under 
any misconception of Mr. Fox’s religious tenets, the fault is 
exclusively his own; it arising from his studied ambiguity on 
a subject on which he ought to have been clear and explicit, 
Yes, Doctor Parr, we contend,, ought either to have been 
wholly silent respecting the religious doubts of his friend, or 
to have explained the doctrines, or the facts, to which those 
doubts applied, the grounds on which they were built, and the 
extent to which they were carried. 

On the character and force of Mr. Fox’s eloquence the 
Doctor expatiates with equal energy and minuteness, and, of 
course, places him far above all modern competitors. While 
to Ais oratory he assigns every species of excellence, he takes 
care to detract from the merit of others, by assigning to their 
eloquence. sume inferior, or even doubtful, qualities. Thus we 
read of ** the profuse imagery of Mr. Burke, and the lofty 
sententiousness of Mr. Pitt,’---as if either the one or the other 
of those qualities constituted the characteristic of 47s eloquence 
to whom it is ascribed. In our opinion, both Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Pitt excelled Mr. Fox in all the real constituents of ora- 
tory. The first palm of eloquence, indeed, we should assign to 
Mr. Burke, and the second to Mr. Pitt. As for * the simple 
and native grandeur” which the Doctor imputes to the oratory 
of Mr. Fox, we must have been peculiarly unfortunate, as we 
never could descry any thing like grandeur in the speeches 
which we have heard Mr. Fox deliver. Indeed, his ideas 
always seemed to us to flow too fast for utterance ; and hence 
was produced a hurried and imperfect delivery, totally incom- 
patible with grandeur. It is true, indeed, as the Doctor 
observes, that ““ Mr. Fox did not bestrew his exordiums with 
technical phrases, coined in the mintage of rhetoric ;” and we 
heartily wish that he had so far followed his example, as not to 
bestrew his own composition with technical phrases, culled 
from the stores ‘of Stobiceus, an old friend, to eatin the 
Doctor seems to have a most invincible attachment. 

When the Doctor is compelled, as it were, to say some- 
thing more of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence than can be comprised in 
two or three vague phrases, and. loose imputations, he still 
adheres to the same artifice, and Jnsidiously endeavours to 

* damn with faint praise.” Thus---‘* Great, I altow, under any 
circumstances, and in any large assembly, must be the fascina- 
tion, of such a speaker as Mr. Pitt, from the fulness of his 
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tones, the distinctness of his articulation, the boldness of his 
spirit, the sharpness of his invectives, the plausibility of his 
statements, and the readiness, copiousness, and brilliancy, of 
his style. But I suspect that he was indebted for much of his 
success to the deliberate and habitual reservation of his strength 
to undermine what he could not overthrow, to crush by con- 
tradiction what he could not distort by misrepresentation, to 
expatiate on the weaker-side of the arguments adduced by his 
opponents, to thrust back the stronger from the view of his 
hearers, and to efface the conviction left upon their minds by a 
mighty rival, when having risen professedly as an answerer, 
he could without detection, and without resistance, employ 
every ingenious artifice, and every vehement struggle, in 
making his last impression by his own last words.” 

This is not only an erroneous, but a false and unjust, cha- 
racter of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence. It did not, indeed, suit Dr. 
Parr’s purpose, nor yet his argument, to impute the success of 
that eloquence to any good or laudable cause; while he, un- 
blushingly, ascribes the failure of Mr. Fox’s oratorical powers 
to produce the desired effect, to the circumstance of their 
having been “* thwarted by sophistry, overborne by declamation, 
and finally baffled by contrary notions, which, eventually, 
have contributed very little to the honour of our government, 
or the safety of our country.” To an impartial man, of plain 
sense, it might have appeared natural to suppose, that the 
success in the one instance, and the failure in the other, had 
been, in a great degree, at least, owing to the goodness of the 
cause which Mr. Pitt had to plead, to the weight of his reasons, 
and, above all, to that spotless integrity of character which 
gave force and effect to all his statements; and to the want of 
those requisites in Mr, Fox. Asto the dark insinuation con- 
tained in this last passage, it is contemptible. Why did not 
the Doctor speak out manfully, and tell the public what 
those notions were, which were hostile to the honour of the 
government, and to the safety of the country? If he had so 
done, we should have been able to meet him an his own 
ground. But, then, it would have been expected of him to 
shew how far Mr. Fox’s notions, when exposed to no contra- 
dictions, after he came into power, contributed to the honour 
of our government, or to the safety of our country. Our 
readers, therefore, will probably conclude with us, that the 
Doctor has acted a prudent part in declining such an under- 
taking. 

Mr. Coke, to whom the Doctor addresses his book, appears 
to be a man of solid understanding ; at Jeast, we have been led 
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to draw this conclusion trom the following statement of his 
friend. | 

** You have sometimes complained to me of the annoyance 
you had suffered from persons who are fond of raising meta- 
pliysical mists around the ordinary topics of conversation, who 
impede the easy movements of common sense, by throwing 
logical obstacles in its way, and who indulge their ill-dissem- 
bled vanity, or too-well dissembled spleen, by expatiating 
upon specious, but frivolous, distinctions, which confound 
the unlearned, and mislead the unwary.” We strongly sus- 
pect, that Mr. Coke, when he made this just observation, 
meant to give the Doctor himself a broad hint. If he speak as 
he writes, never were any remarks more characteristic of his 
conversation; for, in reading his work, we have frequently 
experienced the very annoyance of which Mr. Coke so feelingly 
complains. The Doctor’s ‘* ill-dissembled vanity,’’ how- 
ever, prevented him, no doubt, from applying the obser- 


vation. 
Mr. Burke’s attack upon Mr. Fox calls forth the Doctor’s 


indignation, He thus opens it: 


‘‘ The subjects discussed in some of the foregoing paragraphs, 
painfully bring to my recollection other matters, which as they 
immediaiely concern the memory of Mr. Fox, must not be passed 
over in silence. In a very elaborate and masterly sketch of Mr. 
Fox's character, which lately appeared in the newspapers, and which 
has excited a considerable degree of attention, we are informed, 
that in the estimation of Mr. Burke, ‘ Mr. Fox to be sure, was a 
‘ ‘man born to be Joved,’ and that ‘ by slow degrees he became the 
‘ most brilliant and accomplished debater Mr. Burke had ever 
* seen.’ 

‘¢ If Mr. Burke spoke of Mr. Fox as ‘ aman born to be loved,’ 
he spoke the truth, but he at the same time passed a sentence of 
condemnation upon himself, for the severe invectives he had uttered 
against one, who must have been destitute of every property which 
entitles him to our love, if be really had been, as Mr. Burke in effect 
declared him to be, the shameless, and remorseless advocate of the 
worst agents in the worst cause, of libertines, plunderers, murderers, 
and the enemies of Gad and man—against one, whom he had 
endeavoured to convict of a ‘ high treasonable misdemeanour,’ in 
@ pamiphiet said to have been enlarged and shortened, corrected and 
re-corrected, during a long and agonizing struggle between rage 
without fictitude, and self-reproof without telf-command, where 
many changes reported to have been made in the matter, and the stvle, 
indicated no change in the vindictive purpose of the writer—against 
one, whose courteous and affectionate proposal for an interview, he 

said to have rejected on the approach of' those awful moments, 
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when the interrupted or forfeited endearments of friendship, are 
regretted most painfully, when the wonted causes of enmity and 
competition drop their hold upon hope and fear, and when the good 
and the bad are alike anxious to forgive, and be forgiven, before 
* they go hence, and are no more seen,’ ” 


Dr. Parr ought first to have ascertained the fact, whether or 
no Mr. Burke really used the expression imputed to him by the 
writer of Mr. Fox’s character, in a newspaper. But it is easy 
to conceive that a man may possess many amiable qualities, 
which are calculated to endear him to his friends, although his 
public conduct may be such as to call for the most marked 
reprobation. The Doctor's remarks, therefore, though deli- 
vered with the tone of a dictator, are foolish and irrelevant. 
But these observations are only preliminary to a more methodi- 
cal attack upon Mr. Burke’s memorable Letter to the Duke of 
Portland, on the conduct of the minority in Parliament. We 
take the liberty of reminding the Doctor that he here plays the 
part of a literary coward, If he were so enraged, as he now 
professes to be, at this attempt to blacken the character of his 
idol, why did he, who.is not accustomed to impose any extraordi- 
nary restraints upon his passions, suffer his resentment to sleep 
for nearly fourteen years ? Why did he not immediately enter 
the lists with Mr, Burke, or the editor of his tract? Why did 
he wait till not merely the author, but the editor too, had paid 
the last debt of nature, before he thundered forth his anathema 
against them? ‘To what cause can this long silence, and this 
tardy attack, be imputed, in a man of Dr. Parr’s known dis- 
position, habits, and feelings, but to a consciousness of his 
inability to defend the cause in which he had rashly volun- 
teered his services, and to his consequent dread of exposure and 
shame? Indeed, never, we will venture to say,. was so 
miserable a defence made, even by the worst of advocates for 
the worst of clients. But that we may not be supposed cither 
to misrepresent, or to undervalue, the talents of Dr, Parr, we 
shall lay before our readers this part of the author’s elaborate 


composition. 


“In page 7 Mr. Burke tells us, that ‘Mr. Fox, without the 
* knowledge or participation of any one member of parliament, 
‘ with whom he was bound by every party principle, in matters of 
‘ delicacy and importance, confidentially to communicate, had 
‘ thought proper to send Mr. Adair as his representative, and with 
‘his cypher, to St. Petersburgh, there to frustate the objects for 
‘ which the minister for the crown was authorized to treat.’ 
“ T am not enough acquainted with the circumstances of this 
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transaction, either to justify, or to condemn the whole of it ‘ Scelus* 
* illud vocat Tubero,’ and Tubero, as we once heard from many 
quarters, is ‘an honourable man.’ But the conduct of the accuser 
leads me to suspect that the accusation is at once vague and exag- 
gerated. ) 

“© Much as may be said about the awful secrets of cabinets, and 
the profound contrivances of statesmen, men of reading and obser- 
vation will sometimes be tempted to apply to them, what a great 
politician once told us of certain Legum Carmina. Dum erant 
occulta, necessario ab eis, qui ea tenebant, petebantur; postea vero 
pervulgata atque in manibus jactata et excussa,{ inanissima pru- 
dentiae reperta sunt, fraudis autem et stultitix plenissima. Folly 
will not be hastily imputed to Mr. Fox—But his well-wishers will 
be anxious to enquire, what are the grounds upon which Mr. Burke 
ventured to charge him with the worst kind of fraud. I remember 
that about the time when Mr. Adair went to Russia, the storm of 
war which had been gathering, passed over—And I farther remem- 
ber, that this event did not produce any loud complaints that the 
country had incurred any loss of its honour, or its security. Mr. 
Burke, indeed, tells us in 1796, that Mr. Adair ‘ had. frustrated 
‘ the king's minister in some of the objects of his negotiation.” But 
he does not tell us that the objects themselves were very salutary, 
or very important. The means of frustrating them he pronounces 
unconstitutional and illegal—But how does he know it? Or at least, 
how has he proved it, if he knew it? His tenderness to Mr. Fox, 
‘was not always such as to make him very thrifty-in imparting this 
kind of knowledge to other men. If he could have proved it, the 
anxiety which he professed to feel for his king and country, and the 
indignation which he avowed against their foes, whether foreign 
or domestic, were such, that he would have been justified to him- 
self and to the world, in. producing the whole store of his proofs. 
In an exuberance of zeal similar to that he upon a well known occa- 
sion had formerly manifested for impeachment, 


«€ « Did he appeal our friend on secret malice, 
‘Or, worthily, as a good subject should, 
‘ On some known ground of treachery in him ?’ 


If, to adopt the language of Mr. Burke in another passage, ‘ the 
intentions of Mr. Adair were pure,’ was Mr. Adair under an error 
so great as to imagine, that his end being the attainment of peace, 
would consecrate unconstitutional, and even unlawful means? Did 
Mr. Fox after the return of Mr. Adair, communicate to his friends 
the measure he is said to have taken without their knowledge? Did 
he Jeave them satisfied or dissatisfied with the reasons he assigned 
for taking it? Did they vie-v his conduct in the same strong light 
in which Mr. Burke holds it up to public reprobation? Did Mr. 
Adair give to the Russian court any false or any dangerous information, 





* Vid. Orat. pro Ligario. 
+ Vid. Cicero’s Speech for Murzena, paragr. 6. 
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about the resources of the government, or the temper of the people ? 
Had he discovered the secret designs of the English cabinet, and 
after discovering, did he betray more of them than a man quite 
unconnected with the members of administration, and honestly. 
adverse to their measures, had a moral, or even a legal right to re- 
veal? Did he encourage the court of Petersburgh to urge new and 
unjust demands, or furmsh them with new and mischievous reasons, 
to enforce those upon which they had previously insisted ?---Did he 
only, as a private individual, point out in conversation to the minis- 
ters of Russia, such views of the subject in dispute as made peace 
more desirable to them than war? Did he by mere suggestions turn 
their attention tqwards conciliatory and reasovable terms, which the 
pride or the anger of the contending parties had caused them to 
overlook, and which if proposed by one of them were likely to be 
adopted by the other, after temperate and immediate discussions - 
between the courts of St. Petersburgh and St, James's ?---Did he 
presuine to answer for the parliamentery support of that very party, 
with whom Mr. Fox had studiously avoided all direct and even 
indirect communication upon the subiect? Or, did he merely 
communicate the sentiments and wishes of himself, and a few other 
individuals? Was he contented with mentioning Mr. Fox's name, 
and producing his cypher for something which the accuser of Mr. 
Fox has uot explained by any circumstantial detail whatsoever, nor 
by any other specific property, than that in Mr. Burke's opinion, the 
deed was almost treason, nor by any other visible effect, than that 
it frustrated some unknown objects, which the king's ambassador 
was endeavouring to attain ? 

“‘ The fact, of whatever kind it may have been, is said to have 
come within the knowledge of administration. But foul as may 
have been the channel through which. intelligence was conveyed to, 
could that circumstance diminish the illegality of the transaction? 
Or did the intelligence itself throw such doubts upon the whole that 
ministers with all the advantages of ofiicial situation, and al) the 
suggestions of crown lawyers, were at a loss to find any one political 
expedient, for turning it to any one political account? aby ro 
Dsncesor, padsey ro arnbis-Bearv< 0 é&Aeyxos.* If for prudential, or any 
other reasons, they did not chuse to make the offenders amenable 
to law, would they have been tardy to assist in lowering the parlia 
mentary, and the popular importance of a man, who had not only 
disappointed them in Russia, but, with a charge of treason hanging 
over his head, had ventured to oppose them about the affairs of 
France? If their own proceedings had been pertectly right, was it 
not their interest, as well as their duty, somehow or other to con- 
vince the public, that Mr. Fox's conduct was entirely and unpar- 
donably wrong? Was their delicacy to Mr. Fox so very great, or 
their confidence in Mr. Burke so very little, that they would have 
refused to furnish the latter with information, when he was labouring 
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in their cause, and when the odium of employing it, if odiofm 
was to be expected rather than praise, would have fallen upon Mr. 
Burke, not upon themselves? In point of fact, then, ministers, 
who were acquainted with the whole truth, and who possessed the 
very amplest powers of proclaiming it with authority, and supporting 
it by evidence, attempted nothing decisive for the purpose of punish- 
ment, and even alleged nothing distinct for the purpose of crimi- 
nation. But what are we to think of Mr. Burke, who knew pro- 
bably much less than ministers knew, and yet has said much more 
than persons better informed upon the subject, and more interested 
in it, were pleased to say? 

“« The accusation is produced by Mr. Burke in 1796. The crime 
must have been committed several years before---when I ask, and 
how, did Mr. Burke discover that crime ? Why did he-keep back 
so important a discovery upon our negotiations with Russia, till Mr. 
Fox had displeased! him by his politics on the affairs of France? Did 
Mr. Burke, or did he not, continue to act in parliament with Mr. 
Pox after the discovery had been made ? Would he have been justified 
n Keeping up any party connexion with a man whom he had strong 
reason only to suspect of such guilt, as is laid to his charge in the 
following words---* This proceeding of Mr. Fox,’ says he, ‘ does not 
* (as I conceive) amount to absolute high treason. Russia, though 
* on bad terms, not having been then declaredly at war with this 
* kingdom. But such a proceeding is, in law, mot very remote from 
‘ that offence, and is undoubtedly a most unconstitutional act, and 
‘ an high treasonable misdemeanor.’ ' 

** It will.be long, before, upon the mere strength of Mr. Burke's 
representation, J shall suffer myself to consider Mr. Adair as a spy, 
or Mr. Fox as a traitor. But such imputations were wel) calculated 
to prepare the minds of Mr. Burke's readers far believing other 
charges, which are afterwards brought forward.’ " 


It is not our object, at present, to defend Mr. Burke against 
the charge of inconsistency in his conduct to Mr.: Fox, here 
preferred against him, but to convince our readers, that if every 
fact asserted by Dr. Parr, were truc, still Mr. Fox might be 
guilty of the offence which Mr. Burke charged him with. It 
is certain that-he did send Mr. Adair, as his representative, with 
his cypher, to St. Petersburgh, to counteract the negotiations 
which his Majesty's minister, Mr. Fawkener, was then engaged 
in with the Russidn court, in behalf of our allies, the Turks. 
Mr. Adair was publicly received, in that capacity, by the 
Empress; at a public entertainment the post of honour was 
assigned him ; the King’s representative was insulted by the 
marked preference shewn to Mr. Adair ; the negotiations of Mr. 
Fawkener were counteracted; and, on the departure of Mr. 
Adair from Russia, he received the customary presents made to 
the regularly-accredited ambassadors of sovereign powers. We 
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contend, then, that Mr. Burke was fully borne out by the fact, 

in stigmatizing the conduct of Mr. Fox, in this instance, as a 
high treasonable misdemeanor. The wretched sophistry exhi- 
bited in Dr. Parr’s string of pert interrogatories, cannot alter 
these broad facts. And his ideas of morality and legality, 
respecting the intercourse of an Opposition leader with a foreign 
Prince, with whom his sovereign is engaged in a serious dispute, 

are, to say the least of them, vague, lax, and indefinite. If 
he should condescend to enter into an intelligible explanation of 
the moral nature and legal extent of such an intercourse, we 
should be disposed to examine it with all possible care and atten- 
tion. But we cannot enter the lists with a man who reduces 
his positions to the form of questions for the purpose of evading 
the declaration of a direct opinion, or the statement of plain 
facts. As to the deduction drawn from the forbearance of the 
Ministers to take any legal steps against Mr. Fox, on this 
account, it 1s equally illogical and unjust. So attentive an 
observer of political events as Dr. Parr, cannot but know, 
that the report of the Secret Committee of the Irish House of 
Lords contained matter for a highly criminal charge, against a 
friend and fellow patriot of Mr. Fox; he must know that there 
was sufficient evidence to justify and to support a criminal pro- 
secution against the individual to whom we allude. But no 
notice was taken of it, nor was any thing done respecting it, by 
the Minister. Yet nobody, we believe, was ever rash or silly 
enough to deduce from this forbearance, on the part of Minis- 
ters, the innocence of the offender. 

The same kind of inferential reasoning the Doctor has 
recourse to, for repelling the censures pronounced by Mr. Burke 
on other parts of Mr. Fox’s political life. He tells us, that Mr. 
Fox never retracted any of the principles which he had really 
entertained and avowed upon the politics of France ;”’ yet, Mr. 
Pitt’s subsequent wish to introduce him into the cabinet is con- 
sidered as a triumphant proof of Mr. Pitt’s conviction that 
there was nothing dangerous in those principles. | Now, unfor- 
tunately for the Doctor, the reports of Parliament supply the 
most positive contradiction to this inference ; for they contain 
Mr. Pitt’s decided opinion of the danger of Mr. Fox’s princi- 
ples, as well in respect of French politics, as in regard to other 
principles of policy advanced by Mr. Fox in reference to the 
state of his own country. He is so well satished, however, 
with this curious mode of argument, that he applies it to Mr. 
Adair also. 


‘ Mr. Adair, a self-appointed ambassador to Petersburgh, and the 
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reputed accomplice of Mr. Fox in ‘a high treasonable misdemeanor,’ 
was sent by one ministry as envoy to Vienna, and we may suppose 
that he has expiated his offences, or, at least, that, like a sincere peni- 
tent, he has not repeated them, because he continues in that important 
character, with the approbation of bis sovereign, and with the acqui- 
escence, it should seem, of another ministry, whose general system cf 
politics he would not support. 

*€ T have long had the happiness and the honour to call Mr. Adair 
my friend, and well do I remember the pangs which he suffered, and 
the tears which he shed, when persons’ whom he had been accustomed 
to love and respect were torn asunder, at the commencement of the 
late war. I know Mr. Adair’s literary attainments, his various informa- 
tion, his constitutional principles, his exquisite and amiable sensibility, 
his sincerity in private friendship, and his firmness in political attach- 
ment; and to his fiercest accusers I should say with confidence, 


«© « However Heaven or fortune may cast his lot, 
‘ There lives in him, true to King George’s throne, 
‘ A loyal, just, and upright gentleman.’ ”’* 


Here again we can employ the same confutation of the 
author's mode of reasoning, which we employed to rebut his 
inferences respecting Mr. Fox. That Mr. Adair should have 
been sent to Vienna, in a diplomatic capacity, by Mr. Fox him- 
self, when Minister, has nothing surprizing in it ; for it was 
natural enough that he should think that the man whowas worthy 
to represent Aim at one court, should be worthy to represent 
his sovereign at another; though, how Lord Grenville could ever 
be brought to concur in such an appointment, must have asto- 
nished all who had duly attended to the nature and progress of 
his Lordship’s ambition. But we must here remind the Doctor 
that Lord Grenviile did not scruple to associate with himself the 
individual to whom we before alluded, though of his former 
criminality his Lordship had never entertained the shadow of a 
doubt. The same observation, then, will apply to the one case, 
as applied to the other. 

But the continuance of Mr. Adair in office, by the present 
ministry, is a fact which, though it cannot alter the nature of 
his former conduct, nor justify what was unjustifiable in itself, 
gives the author ag apparent advantage in pressing this point. 
But if he had taken the trouble to apply for information on the 
subject to some of those political friends whom he so profusely 
bepraises, (looking forward, probably, to the restoration of 
“" All the Talents,” to power, and to what he, no doubt, consi- 
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ders as the riatural consequence of such a change) he would, 
we suspect, have discovered, that to their pressing and abject 
solicitations, and to the unprecedented, and, in this instance, we 
think, unwarrantable, liberality of the Ministers, is Mr. Adair 
indebted for his present residence at Constantinople. Why will 
this ‘* busy, meddling priest,” force us to speak out upon such 
a topic ? Why will he compel us to say, that, unless report 
misrepresents the fact most grossly, Mr. Adair’ s political friends 
have not scrupled to solicit for him, almost in forma pauperis, 
that he may continue in office long enough to entitle him to the 
pension allotted to Foreign Ministers, who have heid their 
situations for a certain length of time; this being. almost. the 
only provision to which he can look forward ?—Now let 
Dr. Parr enjoy,it he can, his imaginary triumph. 

We find the passages, in this first volume, marked for ani- 
madversion, so numerous, that we cannot accomplish*our origi- 
nal purpose, of a complete analysis of this part of the composi- 
tion, without allotting to ita much larger portion of our number, 
than would be consistent with the general plan of our work. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with directing the attens 
tion of such of our readers as may be disposed to consult these 

* Characters,’’ to the unmanly attacks of the Doctor on the late 
Mr. Burke, for having dared manfully to hold out the political 
sins of Mr. Fox, tothe indignation of a loyal people. We 
again tax the Doctor with literary cowardice for not having made 
his attack during the lives of those who were weil able, and 
who, we know, wouldhave been well disposed, tomeetand to repel 
it. How he can presume to appeal to the evidence of facts to 
justify the predictions of Mr. Fox, and to contute the proplietic 
admonitions of Mr. Burke, we cannot imagine. It ts true, 
indeed, that Mr. Fox foretold that France would never be con- 
quered, and that we should never prevail.by arms agatnst her. 
And this prediction is so far confirmed by the issue, that the 
power of France has been greatly extended ; but, wherever we 
have opposed her, we have conquered ; andthough we have not 
subdued her, we have preserved ourselves. But Mr. Fox fur. 
ther asserted, that the continuance of the war was wholly. impu- 
table to the folly and perversemess of the British Cabinet. He 
came, into power himself; he, opened a negotiation with the 
enemy 3, he displayed, and-elt, that-disposition to amity, to the 
waut of which, in his.predecessors, he principally imputed the 
failure of former negotiations, but he found himself unable to 
bring the enemy to consent to any reasonable conditions, and the 
war continued. Here, then, on one important point, the evi- 
dence of facts is completely agaifist Mr. Fox. 
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As to Mr. Burke he early foretold, that, the stupendous monw- 
ment raised by human integrity to human happiness, which 
Mr. Fox had so fondly contemplated, and so loudly admired, 
would terminate either in a furious anarchy, or in a military 
despotism. And has not the evidence of facts completely borne 
him out in his predictions:? But, in order to form a just esti- 
mate of the Dector’s reasoning, ii would be necessary to enter 
into a consideration, not merely of the predictions of these 
rival orators, but of the arguments by which they respectively 
supported their opinions. Such an examination, we incline to 
think, would satisfy the inquirer, that Mr. Fox argued rightly 
upon wrong principles ; or rather, perhaps, that he came toa 
just conclusion from premises notoriously false ; and that Mr. 
Burke’s predictions were supported by a train of strong, con- 
nected, and judicious argument, the whole of which will bear 
the strictest scrutiny ; and that his premises were as solid, as 
his conclusions were just. 

It may be naturally expected that we should exhibit some 
specimens of Dr. Parr’s skill in the delineation of character. 
It is difficult, indeed, so to disconnect particular passages, 
as to render them fit for quotation. The following passage will 
be least injured by such separation. 


“* In the happy application of sound, solemn, saintly morality to 
political subjects, in variety of allusion, in richness of imagery, in 
gupiousness and magnificence of diction, and in all the higher graces 
which invention, itself the highest faculty of the human mind, can 
bestow upon human compositions, the eloquence of Mr. Burke never 
has been, nor, I believe, ever wil] be excelled. At the sametime I 
should not be conscious of doing him any injustice if I were to say, 
that he wandered too suddenly and too often from bis subject ; that he 
leaped too far beyond the bounds of decorum in his reproaches, and of 
probability in his descriptions ; that he availed himself too seldom ot 
the unexpected, and sometimes unpleasant incidents, which in a 
popular assembly should induce a speaker desirous of popularity to 
retreat, or to pause ; that he sympathized too little with the prejudices 
and humours of his audience ; that he soared too much and too Jong 
above the level of their ordinary conceptions, and therefore, that he 
was less successfultthan Mr. Fox is supposed to have been in debate, ag 
the word is generally and properly employed. But this very distinction 
implies, that in addition to the argumentative talents, which mark and 
even constitute a powerful debater, other and great qualifications are 
necessary to make a great speaker; and my complaint is, that Mr. 
Burke has been penurious of praise td those qualifications, as they 
really existed in his great contemporary. 


‘¢ The province of a debater, is to convince, rather than to persuade, 
to prove, than toadorn. But werethese the sole, or upon some occas, 
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sions, even the leading properties, of Mr. Fox'sspeeches? The office 
of an orator, like that of the poet described by Horace, is, ‘‘ et pro- 
desse, et delectare.’ But do we not find both these properties in the 
sentiments and language of Mr. Fox, when great subjects roused him 
to great exertions—when, having satisfied the judgment, he proceeded 
to exercise his mastery over the passions—when he unmasked impos- 
ture, to make it despised-——when he pleaded for misery, to make it 
pitied—when he asserted the «ternal claims of justice—when in the 
liveliest colours he painted the blessings of liberty and peace, and when 
he held up the crimes of tyranny to our detestation, or the ravages of 
war to our compassion and our fears! Achievements of this kind 
are beyond the power of a mere debater, and he that remembers the 
effects wrought upon himself, or witnessed the eager curiosity, and 
varied emotions of other men, while Mr. Fox was speaking, will 
readily allow, that such achievements were not beyond the reach of 
his mind. Some speakers delight the ear ; others captivate the ima- 
gination ; but to win the heart by simplicity of manner, to warm it 
by earnestvess of appeal, tostir up one strong feeling after another in 
quick succession, and to stretch none beyond their proper tone—these 
are excellencies in regard to which Mr. Fox had little to dread from 
comparison with any orator of any age. 

“« Upon theevidence adduced for tacts, and the arguments employed 
to develope their properties, our reason is nearly at all seasons in a 
state of equal preparation to form a right estimate. Distance of time, 
indeed, if it make any difference, is favourable to our decisions, 
because subsequent events may have arisen, to throw new light upon 
the origin aud consequences of those facts, or because our minds may 
have been gradually set free from those latent tiés, by which the 
occurrences of the day are entwined, more or less, with our partiali- 
ties, antipathies, hopes, and fears. In all such operations of the 
understanding, the speeches which Mr. Fox delivered long ago, 
may be criticised with great advantage to his character as a 
debater. 

** But upon topics which mor? immediately find their way to our 
passions, contiguity in time, if I may without pedantry use the lan- 
guage of Mr Hume, is accompanied by efficacy more direct, indeed, 
and more intense, but much more transient— While some great, and 
long-expected event is suspended, or some important interest is at 
stake, we are impressed instantaneously by the slightest, as well as 
the weightiest considerations, which a skilful orator imay set before 
us-——After those events have gone by, or those interests have ceased 
to be implicated in the discussion of any political question, our atten- 
tion languishes, and our indifference generally passes from the ques- 
tion itself, to every object associated with it in the speeches, the wri- 
tings, oreven the actions of men. But wheresoever this is not the 
case—where after a lapse of time, after (he cessation of all personal 
concern, and in the absence of immediate sympathy with a speaker or 
an audience, we feel as it were his ideal presence where the anti- 
Cipations,of memory furnish gratifications not less enchanting thac 
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novelty itse!f—where the illusions of imagination convert the past inte 
the present—where the affections preserve a kind of elastic force after 
impulse upon impulse, and vibrate again and again in the same direc- 
tion, with undiminished vigour, can we require a more decisive proof 
of genius in the orator, who can at will thus call into action, every 
strong, and every agreeable emotion ? Let the merits of Mr. Fox's 
ablest orations be tried by this test. For my part, when [ look into 
them by mere chance, J cannot quit the mingled noarishment and 
luxury of the intellectual repast, till I come to the close of the ban- 
quet. Laying before me clearly all the links between cause and 
effect ; opening up to me all the principles by which the most momen- 
tous concerns of life are governed ; abounding with inartificial, but 
most impassioned addresses to the best feelings of the soul, and elevated 
by the proper application ot those hallowed maxims, which, if intro- 
duced without the rant of fanaticism, or the whine of hypocrisy, can- 
not-fail to remind us that we are moral beings, destined to act, and to 
be acted upon, amidst other beings endowed with the same faculties, 
and subjected to the same responsibility, those speeches both instruct 
and inferest me now, not less than they instructed and interested me 
upon a first perusal, when many external circumstances might be 
supposed to concur in accelerating and augmenting their effect. 

‘© J havé conversed with other men, who have acknowledged their 
experience to be similar tomy own. Perhaps they would liken the 
speeches of Mr Fox to some fine pieces of music, which upon the 
first bearing produce a sort of confused pleasure trom their grandeur, 
ora faint one from their simplicity, and which, after some interval, 
are, upon a second and a third hearing, more distinctly understood, 
and more exquisitely relished. But if 1 were permitted to express the 
entire, and peculiar influence of them upon my own mind, I should 
venture to have recourse to other imagery—I1 should say, that they 
carry with them, at once, the freshness of a blosson, and the mellow- 


ness of fruit.” 


The character of Mr. Fox’s oratory is here ably delineated : 
indeed, however we may differ fiom Dr. Parr, in principles and 
opinions, we shall never be found backward in acknowledging 
the extent of his talents, and the depth of his classical know- 
ledge. As to the pleasure to be derived from the perusal of 
Mr. Fox’s speeches, we can only say, that they do not afford to 
us the same pleasure which they appear to afford to the Doctor, 
but, de gustibus non disputandum est. We must enter our 
protest, however, against the Doctor's deciaration, that, while 
Mr. Fox’s speeches are read wih satisfaction, those of Mr. 
Pitt have experienced a contrary fate ; “‘the brilliancy of many 
of his speeches has fainted with the freshness of the occasion 
which produced them, and the sentiment of popular admiration 
which, during his life time, was most lively, has uidergone a 
partial decay.” On the contrary, we belicye, that Mr. Pitt, 
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the zenith of his power, had never so many friends as le has 
at this moment ; and that one effect of Mr. Fox's short adm. 
nistration, was to increase the number of Mr. Pitt’s admirers, 
and to diminish the number ot hisown. Highly as Dr. Parr 
thinks of Mr. Fox’s posthumous work, he will no doubt be 
mortified to learn a fact, that so little has been the demand for it, 
that the Booksellers have lately divided twelve hundred copies, 
(published originally at one guinea and a halt each) at the low 
rate of seven shillings a piece. 

We pass over the panegyric onthe Grenville administration ; 
Dr. Parr has a right to praise his friends, if he think proper, and 
though we cannot admit the justice of his commendations, yet, 
as they are not likely to delude the public, we shall not seek to 
disturb him in the enjoyment of his innocent reveries. As his 
second volume contains much serious aud important matter, 
we shall reserve our- account of it for a future number. 


(To be continued.) 
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Archaeologia: or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. 
(Concluded from p. 384, Vol. 34.) 


Mr. Lysons communicates a very imperfect and colloquial 
account of some Roman antiquities discovered at Caerhun, and 
other parts of Caernarvonshire. It is agreed, ‘* that Caerhun, 
a small village on the river Conway, about five miles distant 
from the present town of that name, is the site of the ancient 
Conovium, a Roman station which occurs in the 1]th iter of 
Antonine’s Itinerary, and in the first of that of Richard of 
Cirencester. Camden supposes Caerhun to be a corruption of 
Caer hén, the old city; but whatever may be the etymon, Caer 
is the well known addition to the British names, of such places 
as were Roman stations, and synonymous with Chester or Caster, 
still preserved in so many of them.” 


** The site of Conovium,” says Mr. L. ‘* is nearly a square of 260 
feet, surrounded with a slight vallum of earth, at the distance of 
somewhat more than 500 feet from the river Conway, on the side 
next to which the ground is very steep from the edge of the station, 
Within this ancient site stands the church of Caer hun, but no dwel- 
ling house, the village being at some distance. At a small distance 
north-west of the church, two ancient sepulchres were discovered, 
several years ago, walled, and of a square form, congaining human 
bones; ‘but the exact particulars I could nat Jearn. In the hilly 
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e 
ground between the station and the river called Erwr Gaer, or the 
Castle-acre, the remains of a considerable building were discovered 
several years ago, then supposed to have been an Hypocaust.” 


Several fragments of ancient pottery, resembling the red 
Samien ware so often found in Roman stations, but of a softer 
substance, were discovered, in 1799, at Caerhun, and also an 
ancient shield, exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries by the 
Honourable Colonel Greville. At the same time a fragment 
of a small patera of Samian ware was found with PATRICI 
stamped on the bottom of it; and Mr. L. exhibits the frag- 
ments of two earthern pitchers, one of which he calls an am- 
phora; enough remains of the one with a single ear to deter- 
mine its dimensions; but the exact size of the other, with two 
ears, cannot be ascertained. As to the building, of which Mr. 
L. gives the ground plan, nothing certain is known respecting 
it. ‘The late Reverend Mr. H. D. Griffith, the proprietor of 
Caerhun, supposed it had been a manufactory of Roman pot- 
tery, and Mr. L. seems hesitating, and not knowing whether 
to adopt, or reject, this supposition. The principal reasons 
for this conjecture, are the great quantities of broken pottery, 
and of potter’s clay found in the ruins, in various states of 
preparation, some of it imperfectly baked, and other parcels 
of it pressed and burnt together in masses. Mr. Gritlith found 
only a copper coin of Domitian, and an iron chain of twenty- 
eight links, about the size of a jack-chain. The death of this 
inquirer put a stop to the investigation of the ruins of Cono- 
vium, which consist of thirteen or fourteen apartments varying 
from thirteen to twenty-seven feet long, and generally wide in 
proportion, if not entirely square. It is observed, that this 
part of the country was probably much frequented by the 
Romans on account of its slate quarries, and valuabie lead and 
copper mines. A Roman road between Dinorwig (the Roman 
work near Pentir to Segontium, was also traced by Mr. Grif- 
fith; and Mr. L. noticed considerable remains of Roman build- 
ings on the estate of the Duke of Ancaster, between Capel 
Kerrig aud Llanrwst, near a place called Bryn Gevailic, or the hill 
of the Smithy; at that place, Mr. L. says he “ distinctly traced 
the walls of one room, the dimensions of which were 60 
feet by 20, and of another 18 feet 6 inches square, in which 
were several short square pillars of stone, like those of the 
Hypocaust under the Feathers’ Inn, at Chester.” Building 
materials have been taken from these ruins during several 


years. 
This communication, notwithstanding the novelty of the 
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subject, is almost as dry as many of Mr. Director’s selections 
from the Records in the ‘Tower, although it admitted of much 
curious elucidation, in regard to literature, policy, and arts. 
Something might have been added respecting the general 
structure and convenience of Roman buildings compared with 
this ground plan, and also how far the ancient Britons profited 
by such specimens of Roman skill. But on these subjects nei- 
ther Mr. Griflith nor Mr. Lysons venture a syllable, and seem 
to think the whole duty and knowledge of an antiquary should 
consist merely in accumulating facts, to be digested, elucidated, 
and converted to the useful purposes of history by subsequent 
philosophers. If this really be Mr. Lysons’ view of Archac- 
ological researches, we the less regret the event we are about 
to mention ; namely, his resignation of the office of * Director!” 
Yo a society having a President, Vice-l'residents, Council, and 
Secretary, the very name “ Director” bears an implication of 
Childishness ; and, therefore, Mr. L. was very right in offering 
his numerous engagements as a specious reason for declining it. 
We do not believe, however, that this resolution was adopted 
in consequence of the shame felt by many of the fellows at 
the promulgation of the superstitious tales communicated by 
the zealous Popish Bishop Milner. We hope Mr. L.’s future 
communications, although in a less ostentatious character, will 
contain, at least, sufficient facts to enable his readers, should 
he not think proper to do so himself, to draw some practical 
and useful! information from them. It is not alone sufficient 
for an antiquary to say, he believes that there was an extensive 
Roman pottery at Caerhun; but he must also inquire what 
were its probable extent and effects on society, and what has 
been the progress of this art in its vicinity down to the present 
age, 

Mr. Weston describes an antique Persian gem, an agate, 
on which is engraven the head of a Persian Princess, with her 
name in Pahlavi, or ancient Persic characters. ‘The name is 
Shalumee, or, in modern Persian, Selimee, corresponding to the 
Greek EIPHNH, Irene, or Peace. Mr. W. concludes that this 
Princess was the daughter of the Greek Emperor Mauritius, 
and the Queen of Chosru Parvees, twenty-first monarch of the 
race of Sassan, of the fourth dynasty of Persia, and that her 
name was literally translated into Persian as was the custom 
with the Greeks and Persians. ‘The value of this gem consists 
in its exhibiting the Pahlavi character, which was in use in the 
ixth century, and also the portrait of a personage of whom 
it was not known that there was any such record At, that 
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eriod. The romance of Khosru and Sheereen is the story 
of Khosru and his mistress; the portrait is that of his wife.— 
Salumee is used for a coin or gem, and Sheereen (sweet and 
charming) for a romance. ; 

The Right Hon. Mr. R. P. Carew gives a brief description 
of some antiquitics found in Cornwall; first, a tin cup with 
an octagonal projecting ridge near the centre of the vessel, 
enveloping it, and serving the purpose of handles, such as are 
still used of wood in Scotland: this vessel was found in search- 
ing for tin, in a stream-work, called Hallivick, 1793 ;— 
second, three pieces of a circular ornament of metal, (sup- 
posed of Corinthian brass) inlaid with real, or artificial, gems ;— 
and, third, a hurling ball, an instrument of a favorite ancient. 
Cornish game, now disused.—It bears this inscription:  Cor- 
nish boys delight. God save the Queen.” 

Mr. H. Ellis, in imitation, we presume, of Mr. S. Lysons, 
sends two extracts from Hardying’s Rhyming Chronicle, among 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. One of these 
extracts contains the letter of defiance, or challenge, which 
the insurgent Lords sent to Henry IV. before the battle of 
Shrewsbury ; and the other relates to the spurious Chronicle, 
said to be forged by John of Gaunt, in which :dmund Crouch- 
back was made the eldest son of King Henry Ill. The only 
other MS. containing these prose passages is in the Bodleian 
library, Oxford, among the Selden MSS. 

Mr. Walford has, we think unnecessarily, attempted to 
prove that Colchester (and not Malden) is the site of Camulo- 
dunum, the first colony of the Romans in Britain. Camden, 
Gibson, Horsley, and Reynolds, placed it at Malden, where 
no Roman antiquities are found, and nothing more can be 
adduced in favour of this opinion, but a fanciful etymology, 
of Malden from Camalodcn. Richard of Cirencester, Stukely, 
Stillingfleet, Baxter, Morant, Mason, Gough, Drake, and 
Leman, however, are fully sufficient to establish. the site of 
this ancient colony at Colchester. Camulodanumeis expressly 
distinguished as the residence of King Cunobeline, according 
to Dio. Cass. |. G0.—Kapsrodevoy ro Te KorCerawe Paco. All the 
coiris 6f Cunobeline found at Colchester have Ca-mv and not 
Ca-ma. Any farther discussion on this subject would appear 
superfluous. 

The last paper in this volume is a letter from the ingenious 
Mr. Weston to the President, describing a silver tetradracm, 
with Siculo-Punic characters of the town of Camarina. The 
author reads the inscription differently from Barthelemy and 
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Eckhel, who supposed it to belong to Palermo and Imacha; 
his = is Camaran i Agath, Camarina ad Paludes. 


‘ The marsh of Camarina, or Camarina Palus,” observes Mr. W. 
«© gave name to the town, which was built in the 45th Olympiad, 
and destroyed 50 years afterwards by the Syracusans, (since rebuilt 
by Hipponas, according to the Scholiast on Pindar, O. V. 16. 27. 


Thucy, Poly. and Dio. Sic.) The stench of the marsh having bred 


an endemial disorder, Apollo was consulted on the propriety of 
removing the town, who answered, 


«© © Remove not Camarina, for it is best as it is.’ 


** The inhabitants, nevertheless, dried up the marsh, and the year 
after the enemy walked over it into the town. The city took its name 
from the morass, and was built by the Phanician colony with bricks 
made of the mud (Chamar) of the river Hipparis, that ran through 
it into the sea, and annually overflowing its banks left its soil, like 
the Nile, behind it.” 


Against the epistolary form of communication so generally 
adopted by the members we must here enter our protest ; 
it affords too much sanction to colloquial verbosity, and tedious 
repetition ; but should this defect be counterbaiauced by the 
facility of reading to a numerous society, surely the authors 
might afterwards correct their own papers, and not disgrace 
themselves and the society by such use ess repetitions as we Snd 
even in the above short extract. Yet Mr.W.’s papers approach 
nearer to that point of general utility to which all researches 
into « -tiquity should be directed, than those of any other in 
the present volume, except Mr. Greatheed’s. It should ever 
be remembered that all futile, or visionary, speculations are 
not merely useless, but highly injurious, as they waste the 
time, and talents, which might be advantageously employed, 
and draw general contempt on researches which inipht be ren- 
dered eminently useful to the history of man. For this reason 
we think the council has manifested much good sense is. uot 
publishing those crude observations on architecture, which are, 
from time to time, read tothe society. No speculaticos should 
appear on any subject which have not, at least, an indirect ten- 
dency to elucidate the origin, history, progress, and state of 
religion, language, policy, morality, arts, and civilization, of a 
nation, or class of men. ‘The subject, therefore, of Gothic 
architecture, as treated by some of our modern antiguaries, 
has justly sated the public ad nauseam. ‘There are, however, 
many other topics much more important and interesting to the 
present state of society, than architecture ; the perigd between 
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the fifth and tenth century would furnish ample subjects for 
antiquarian research into the manners and customs of Britain 
during a period when the basis of its national character was 
laid, and which has, in part, maintained itself, notwithstanding 
the Norman invasion, to the present day. Would the society 
of antiquaries turn its attention to those subjects connected 
with the history of the dark ages, would it occasionally venture 
on the discussion of such matters as the French academy of 
inscriptions, or the Celtic academy, its volumes would be 
more interesting to the public, and more honourable to its 
members, 

There is another grievous and peculiar defect in this volume, 
which we cannot suiter to pass unnoticed. Since the preceding 
volume was published, the secretary of the society, the Kev. 
J. Brand, author of the History of Newcastle, and several 
other respectable works, has been removed from the cares of 
this life. He was a man of much good sense, great industry, 
and exalted morality, who had rendered important services to 
the society. ‘Mhis general impression induced the Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, vice-president, to pronounce a short, but pointed, 
aud well-merited, eulogium on him, at the first meeting of the 
society after his decease. Now we would ask Mir. Director 
Lysons, why was not this eulogium, or some memorial, of the 
man prefixed to the present volume ? was this omission occa- 
sioned by a dastardly deference to the feelings of chastised vice 
in a crim. con. Baronet? was it from a mistaken conception of 
the dignity or interest of the society? would Mr. Director 
himself object to the publication, in the society’s transactions, 
of any eulogium which might be pronounced on him bya 
vicodedilaet, in case of his demise? We do not mean to 
extend this principle to all the members, nor to make the 
Archacologia a vehicle of biographical andrhapsodical encomiums, 
but merely to offer some stimulus to exertion, some boon to 
men of talents who devote their time to its improvement and 
utility. We shall only add, that if the society would give an 
honorary medal every year to the authors of the best com- 
yaunications, the Archaeologia would soon increase in value 
and public estimation; but while neither honor nor fame can 
be acquired by communicating valuable information to it, it must 
always remain as vapid as it is obscure, It should also leave to 
private speculation the publication of views of ancient edifices, 
and devote the money thus expended to researches less within 


the sphere of individual exertion. 
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Some observations on the Statement and Evidence in the Fourth 
Report presented to the House of Commons, from the Committee, 
on the Public expenditure, containing an Examination into the 
Conduct and Transactions of the Commissioners for Dutch prizes. 
By Joseph Clayton Jennyns, of Lincoln’s-inn, Esq. Barrister 
at Law. 8vo. pp. 175, Richardsons. 1810. 


WHENEVER we have had occasion to stem the tide of popular 
prejudice, and to vindicate the cause of justice and the laws, 
against the intemperance of party-zeal, the groundless de- 
ductions of malice, or the distorted perversions of interest, 
it has given us great satisfaction to find our efforts assisted by 
men of independent minds. In the instance of the Dutch 
Commissioners, we have, hitherto, remained alone and un- 
supported ; but now, an advocate has entered the lists with 
their assailants, endued with skill, resolution, knowledge, and 
abilities, to oppose, and to subdue, them. One whio has cons 
sidered the whole question at issue with an attentive eye, 
an investigating spirit, and an impartial mind; who has made 
himself perfect master of the subject, has placed it in every 
possible point of view, and has probed it, as it were, to the 
very bottom. Mr. Jennyns dissects the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Coutmons, in which Mr. H. ‘Thornton 
became the herald of the disgrace of the Commissioners, ful- 
minating a senatorial excommunication against them: pro- 
posing to wrest from them their legal rights, the fair earnings 
of their honourable services; robbing them of an unsullied 
reputation ; and devoting them to public execration and scorn. 
When we contemplate the dreadful eflects of hasty and in- 
cautious resolutions, entered into by the House of Commons, 
affecting the rights and the characters of individuals, we can- 
not but deprecate them as pregnant with evils the most serious 
in themselves, and the most difficult to remedy. Mr. Jennyns 
has carefully compared the Report of this Committee with the 
evidence on which it professed to be founded; and, lamentable 
to say, he clearly demonstrates,—first, that the evidence was 
partially quoted in the Report, when, if it had been fuily 
quoted, it would have borne a very different construc- 
tion; and, secondly, that the conclusions drawn by the Com- 
mittee are not warranted by tye evidence, and are contradicted 
by the facts of the case. 

At the commencement of his masterly investigation, the 
author makes the following pertinent observation, which con- 
veys a most pointed reproach to the Committee. 


““ On an attentive persual of the Report, we could not shut out 
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from our observation, that the Committee have entirely excluded 
from their consideration, the novel aud critical circumstances of the 
times, which called for the necessity of a prompt and specific Act of 
Parliament, to appoint Commissiouers, with various and ample 
powers, to enable them to discharge the new and unusual duties, 
which were to meet the most sudden, extraordinary, and unprece- 
dented exigency that bad ever offered itself to the notice of mankind. 
Their attention seems not to have been at all directed to these objects. 
We are persuaded, had these considerations been allowed by the 
Honourable Coramittee to have had any weight in forming their 
judgment on these eventful times and transactions, in which no 
parallel is to be found, that their Report would have assumed a 
different shape and character. But as they have been entirely omitted, 
we think it impossible, that the merits of the case can be fairly 
investigated, without shortly calling to our memory some of the 
prominent events of that period.” 


The author then takes a cursory view of the state of Furope, 
which led to the policy that crowded our ports wi’) ‘etained 
vessels, either coming from the ports of Holland. o. dclonying 
to subjects of that country,which were reserve! !ov adjudication 
here. From the unavoidable delays whch had taken piace, 
(owing to the multiplicity of claims, and tue extreme ditheulty 
of settling them,) the expenses incurred by these Cceteutions 
had, in many instances, exce: ed che vaiue of ship and cargo. 
Yet, it so happened, that where a ship so circumstanced was 
afterwards proved to belorg to some neutral, or friendly, person, 
she was not only restored, but all these expenses were ordered to 
be paid, and most justly, by the British government. ‘To regulate 
all this complicated business, constantly increasing, too, by the 
arrival of additional vessels, similarly circumstanced, was found 
a task much too difficult for accomplishment, except by persons 
specially qualified, and devoting their whole time and attention 
to that object. From this consideration, most urgent and most 
important, were the Dutch Commissioners appointed, by an 
Act of Parliament, in the year 1795. ‘The objeci for which 
they were appointed required that they should be vested with 
powers, and with functions, very different from those with 
which the Legislature has, from time to time, found it expe- 
dient 4o vest other Commisstoners. But we shall let Mr. Jen- 
nyns explain the nature of the gommission to which they were 


appointed. 


“ These Commisioners were, by the Act of the 35th of the King, 
appointed not only to ‘ take possession of, to manage, and otherwise 
‘ dispose of ships, &e. belonging to the subjects or inhabitants of the 
* United Provinces, and all other ships having on board goods, mer- 
* chandize, or effects, belonging to such subjects, as had been o 
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¢ might be detained, or hereafter brought into any of the ports of the 
« kingdom, but also to ‘* adjudicate” and settle claims, to distinguish 
« the property of the subjects of his Majesty, or of any country in 
¢ amity with his Majesty, trom that of the subjects or inhabitants of 
¢ the said United Provinces, and being satisfied of the justice of the 
‘ claim, to release jortawith all such goods, merehandize, or any 
* part. thereof, upon such terms and conditions as should appear to 
‘ them to be equitable, and which should be agreed upon between 
‘ them and the respective parties.’ 

«© By this last clause of the act, they became invested with judicial 
functions of great importance, and high responsibility, and it cannot 
be denied, that, in this character alone, where such nice distinctions 
were to be taken, acting as judges under the sanction and appoint- 
ment of an Act of Parliament, deciding on claims, under such new 
and peculiar circumstances, in which there was no precedent to 
cuide their juegmeut, and in which there was so heavy a responsibility 
involved, the discharge alone of these anxious and intricate duties 
would have entitied them to a liberal remuneration, independently 
of what, as prize agents, or even as merchants, they should bave a 
right to claim, for the various other labours and cares, with which, 
by the nature of their commission, they were charged, 

‘© Some islea may be formed of the importance and difficulties of 
these duties, of the attention they require, and of the remuneration to 
which they are entided, frou the light in which they were viewed by 
one of ihe most enlightenec statesmen in parliament, in the bill 
appointing judges to the Vice-Admiralty Courts of the Colonies, 
brought into the House, under the sanction of that most learned 
and experienced Judge, Sir William Scott, who has so long presided 
in the High Court of Admiralty, with such exalted and distinguished 
honour to himself, and credit to the country. Under this act 
of the legislature, the Judges of the Vice- Admiralty Courts have a 
salary of 200U/. a year, with the permission of receiving fees to the 
amount otf 2000/. a year in addition, and at the expiration of six 
yeats to havea pension for life of 1000/. a year. itis a tact well 
kuown, thatstrong as these inducements were, few professional men 
were to be found of auy practice in this country, who wouid accept 
of the appointment. 

‘* Now we will take upon curselves to assert, without the fear of 
contradiction, that before none of these Judges, in any of these 
Vice-Adimiraity Courts, inthe course of the six years, since their 
appointment, have the same number of claims, without being 
encumbered with other cares and arrangements, appeared for 
adjudication, as have been adjudged and settled by the Dutch 
Commissioners, 

« In the performance of this very intricate and arduous part of 
their duty, there were not less than 487% claims for British and 
neutral property which came before them for decision. 
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*€ Though they were authorised to remit such claims to the Court 
of Admiralty, and might legally have discharged themselves from tlic 
toil and anxious attention these claims required, yet, conscious it was 
one of the great and leading objects of the legislature, in their 
appointment, as expressed in the 23d sect. of the Act, © That 
* they be forthwith and speedily settled,’ and to avoid the delay aud 
expense which would follow from the techinal and tedious formalities 
of the regular court ; the Commissioners, anxious to fulfil the spirit, as 
well as the letter of their commission, spared neither time nor labour 
to investigate and dispose of such claims, and to decree, to pay over 
and distribute immediate restitution to such claimants as appeared 
entitled thereto. 

** Independently of these, a numerous class of cases occurred, in 
which there wag so much of difticulty and such abstruse questions 
ot the Jaw of nations involved, that they did not venture to take upon 
themselves an ultimate decision. ‘These cases, as they were authorised 


soto do by the Act, were remitted for adjudication to the Judge of 


the High Court of Admiralty. 

** But the Commissioners were not thereby dismissed from the 
care and management of property so referred ; they were called to new 
vigilance, and a more anxious attention with their Proctors, lest the 
tights of the Crown should be defeated under colourable and fraudu- 
lent pretexts. In the same clause the Registrar was directed to pay 
over the proceeds to the Commissioners, and the Commissioners, on 
receiving from the Registrar of the Court a copy of the decree, with 
the amount of the charges, were forthwith to pay, or cause to be 
paid, the said amount to the parties legally intitled. 

“* Those who have been involved in prize causes, or in suits in the 
Admiralty Courts, will have no dithculty in appreciating the labour 
and attention required in this single and distinct branch of their com- 
mission. 

“ It will not be doubted, that a number of consultations were 
necessary with his Majesty’s Proctor, and with their own Proctors, 
on the means of obtaining condemnation of ships and cargoes 
claimed, and of detecting and preventing the success of colourable 
claims, interposed in the Court of Admiralty, to mislead or to deteat 
yustice. 

‘* Some idea may be formed of the attention and labour required 
in this part of their Commission from the amount of their bills paid 
to the Proctors. 

» “© To the King's Proctor was paid 12,2431. and to the Proctor 
of tae Commissioners 2,119/. But these proceedings in matters 
of prize were not confined to Doctors’ Commons ; they were under 
the necessity of carrying on proceedings in the Courts of Admiralty 
in Ireland, to recover, or to pursue to condemnation, ships and pro- 
perty carried into or detained in that country. 

‘** lt also appears, that they had further to distribute to the several 
officers and crews concerned in the capture and detention of the 
aforesaid ships aud cargoes, their respective shares granted to them 
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by his Majesty, and there was accordingly distributed, in conformity 
to such grants, 321 ,ooo/.* 

‘© The Commissioners will be charged with a further distribution, 
upon the settlement of their accounts with the Underwriters, 

“© We were much surprised to find from the Report, that the 
Committee, in their very cursory mention of this most anxious anc 
laborious class ot the duties of the Dutch Commissioners, have only 
slightly stated them at the commencement of their remarks, as hav- 
ing occurred in evidence, treating them as mere unauthorized dicta 
of “the Commissioners, without referring to the 25th Sect. of the 
35th of the King, wherein it is expressly provided, ‘ that claims 
‘ of goods, ships, &c. or any part thereof, as the property of the 
: subjects of his Majesty, or of neutral provinces, shall be made 
‘ before the said Commissioners ;’ and though it was distinctly 
expressed in the evidence, that no less than 487 claims were accord- 
ingly settled and adjusted ; yet, in no subsequent observations of the 
Committee, does any mention of these leading and important facts 
appear. Although, from the impression they made upon us, we do 
not hesitate to say, upon a candid and unbiassed examination, that 
is woul: not be easy to find avy individual in the respectable class 
of merchants, even of these who were examined, or of any other 
class, conversant in transactions of this nature, who would not be 
of opinion, that, independently of other considerations, by the 
execution alone of this branch of their Commission, the Commis- 
sioners had most deservedly earned a liberal remuneration trom the 
pat alte, 

The Commissioners had also to inquire into and to decide on 
questions of sreight, average, and other charges, to which the property 
claimed was legally subject. But in this class of their duties their 
Jabour did not end here ; they were afterwards to go into all the new 
troubles of distribution, and though this was not performed by allotting 
to each individual sailor his proportion, yet there were no small pains 
required to make the distribution to each ship or vessel, and to leave 
that which was easily accomplished, the apportioning the subdivisions 
to the Agent.t 

* Having accomplished this part of their task, they had to proceed 
to another, though less complicated and ditheult, yet not the less 
troublesome and vexatious; they were directed to examine and 
ascertain the amount of wages due to the officers and crews of the 
several ships brought in or de tained as aforesaid, and to pay, without 
delay, what was found due on that account. 

‘** It is impossible to describe the difficulty experienced by the 
Commissioners, as appears from the Report, with the officers and 
crews of the East India ships, to defeat their frequent attempts at 
fraud, and the exertions that were necessary to provide the docu- 
ments, by which they might be detected and exposed. 
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* Report, p.370. t Ibid, p. 373, 374. 376. 
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‘The class of duties next, if not the first in importance, 
with which the Commissioners were charged by the 21st Sect. 
of the Act, was, ‘ To take all ships and vessels belonging to 
‘ the subjects of the United Provinces, which have been, or may 
* hereafter be detained or brought into the ports of this kingdom, 
* into their possession, and under their care, to manage, sel], and 


‘ otherwise dispose of the same, to the best advantage.’ 

«« © And they were also to take under their care all other such ships 
* and effects, according to lists, as they should from time to time 
* receive from the Commissioners of the Customs in England, 


* Scotland, and Ireland respectively.’ "’ 


We have quoted this long passage, because it was necessary 
to shew our readers the nature, extent, and importance, of the 
duties which these Commissioners had to perform, and to con- 
vince the public of the folly and ignorance of those who have 
been most clamorous against them, for what they have been 
pleased to consider as an improper and exorbitant remuneration 
for their services. When the Commissioners entered upon their 
office they found one hundred and twenty-nine ships already 
detained in the different ports of this kingdom, and the num- 
ber was soon increased by the capture of twenty-five more. 
They had, in the first place, to appoint agents, to take pos- 
session of these ships, in their names, and to find men to 
navigate them, when necessary to remove them to a different 
port, for the better disposal of their cargoes, their own crews 
having been previously paid off. ‘Ihe cargoes were, in some 
instances, landed, and clerks and brokers appointed to manage 
and to sell them. One of the Commissioners was under the 
mecessity of repairing to Portsmouth, and of remaining there 
a considerable time. The ships were insured by the Commis- 
sioners, and the loss of some of them gave rise to litigations 
most tedious and expensive; first, in the Courts of Law, and, 
afterwards, m the House of Lords. ‘These, and various other, 
transactions, connected with them, demanded the most earnest 
and zealous attention on the part of the Commissioners. 

Having explained their duties, Mr. Jennyns proceeds to 
consider the evidence adduced before the Committee, with a 
view to ascertain the question of the remuneration which the 
Commissioners ought to receive. For this purpose they exa- 
mined some m orchants, one Prize-Agent, two sets of Com- 
pusstoners, one for Portugueze, the other for American, pro- 
perty, and two Seerctaries of the Treasury. After the evidence 
Mr. Jennyns quotes the statement of the Committee, profes- 
sedly founded on that evidence. Of the carelessness, of the 
Comunittee,' not to apply a stronger, and more appropriate 
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term, we shall stop to exhibit one notable instance. The fol- 
lowing is part of the statement of the Committee. 


«© « That their sales having ceased since the year 1798, and con- 
‘ sequently their commission also, they expected to be allowed, 
* on the final settlement of their accounts, a reasonable remuneration 
‘ of their services since that period. In an examination of one of 
‘ the Commissioners, which took place a week after, he having men- 
* tioned that a sum had been invested for the Lenefit of the ‘aptors, 
‘ was thereupon asked what was the amount of the sum vested it 
‘ Public Securities? and he replied, about 27,0004. for the Captors, 
‘ and THR WHOLE REMAINDER és vested also in the Pullic Securities. 

which we shall account for to Government (when we close our accou)ts> 
* with interest. 

«« « Jn an explanatory paper delivered in afterwards, ‘‘ after stating” 
‘ that they had taken particular care, from time to time, not to 
‘ retain a larger balance than was necessary to mect the exigences to 
‘ which they were liable, they add that they had invested the greater 
“ part of that money in public securities.’ ” 


Upon which passages the author makes this apt remark. 


* In this part of the statement, the Commitice have omitted words, 
too remarkable, and too essential not to be inserted in fietr place. 
Without them, the sentence is deprived of its true meaning. Aftec 

for the benefit of the Captors,’ the immedistely previous question 
and answer ought to be placed— ‘ Can you state general’y the amount 
of the sums re‘ained ? About 50,0004. * With this answer, it is 
impossible to refer the whole remainder which follows, but to this 
50,0002. It is true, that without this answer, this ¢ wlole remainder* 
may be applied to any thing, or to any time—but with it, it is not 
easy to escape from the proper application. There is another very 
material omission in the next paragraph—immediately before the 
words § after stating,’ should be inserted ‘ arreR having made the 
* vartous payments already mentioned, the Commissioners were under 
* the necessity of retaining sucu sums, as might le wanted to meet 
‘ the demands that migur be made upon them.’ t When this lead», 
ing part of the sentence is not taken away, all the am biguity i 
removed, and there is then no difficulty in considering © that mon: y” 
and ‘ the interest thus accruing,’ with a reference only to such sunis 
as were retained, after the various payments already mentioned were 
made. t 


We shall not hazard a single observation on this mutilation, 
or omission, or whatever it may be called. We heartily wish ie 
were a solitary instance of carelessness ; for ar the character of 
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The evidence in the Report, p. 340. + Ibid. Report, 331. 


3 See Statement, Report, 320. 
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the House of Commons is materially concerned in the accuracy 
and fidelity of the statements which any of their Committees 
may present for their sanction and adoption. 

Having given an abstract of the Report, as applicable to the 
ease before him, Mr. J. proceeds to make his own observations, 
which are no less solid and just than they are ingenious and 
able. ‘The first ground of censure assumed by the Committee 
seems to be the neglect of the Commissioners to make a bar- 
gain with the government, before they began their labours. 
On this point we concur, most cordially, in opinion with 


Mr. J. 


‘* We know not to what length some men would carry the max- 
ims of a sordid aud calcalating prudence ; ; but it appears to us, that 
had the Commissioners, on an occasion of such urgent state neces- 
sity, raised delays, and hesitated until they had tratlicked and bar- 
gained for their profits, they would have been not only unworthy 
of the confidence of Government, but totally unfit for the station to 
which they were called.” 


They would indeed have been a paltry set of sordid calculators, 
most untit to serve the pubic in any situation, and fit only to be 
chained toa counter or a quay. How could the Committee bring 
themselves to frame, how could Mr.’Thornton prevail on him- 
self to repeat, such a charge? Only, we should think, for the 
sake of answering it themselves, which they have deme most 
satisfactorily, in stating the reason assigned by- Mr. Rose, 
“‘ that no judgment. could, at that time, have been ened. 
what the amount of the allowance should be.’ In fact, the 
extent of the trouble, diligence, and attention, which would 
be requisite, could not be ascertained before hand, from the 
complicated nature of the duties entrusted to them. An event, 
however, soon after occurred, which removed this difficulty, 
while it obviated the necessity of an application to the govern- 
ment, because it gave them a new and distinct character, that 
of Prize-Agents, whose commission was as duly regulated as 
the clock at the Exchange, and as well known as the pricc 
of stocks. ‘The legal commission, as Mr. J. truly observes, 
was then 


* Distinetly marked out, and specially settled, by those who 
oy cvery thing, by the highest legal and judicial authority. It 
appears in the Keport that in a solemn j judgment before the House 
ot Lords, that after the declaration of hostilities, they ceased to le 
Commissioners, and were appointed, under the authority of his Majes sty 
Prize Agents, 

“* We take the established principle of jaw to be exemplified in 
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that decision, and it clearly determines the true character, under 
which these gentlemen exercised their functions. ‘Lhe principle 1 
our opinion is this, thate upon the declaration of war, those ships 
and cargoes became, jure corone, the property of the Crown, and 
subject to its disposition. The Commission, created under the 
authority of the act, and before the declaration of hostilities, became 
null and void when that event intervened, and as Commissioners they 
were ‘ functt officio. The moment hostilities commenced, this pro- 
perty could only be dealt with as Prize, and the rights of the Crown to 
be enforced, or to take their eflect retrospectively, at the period of the 
first seizure, The Parliamentary appointment and office of the Com- 
missioners immediately cedsed ; their authority as such was virtually 
revoked and extinct. It was at the option of the Crown, to whom these 
powers should be granted ; and unless his Majesty, in whom was 
the exclusive title trom his prerogative, had thought proper to con- 
stitute them bis agents, the Commissioners could no Jonger have 
acted, or have been concerned in the management and distribution 
of those ships and cargoes. ‘Vo him alone are they accountalle, and 
from him they must look for their proper discharge. This jast point we 
ealy incidentally mention; but, in our apprehension, much .of the 
question, relating to these transactions, was under,the circumstances 
as before the Committee, coram non judice. Upon the declaration of 
hostilities, there was no ambiguity as to their character: at that 
instant the right of the crown attached retroactively upon the whole 
of that property as prize; and being continued in the direction 
and conduct of it, they de: alt with those ships and cargoes, they could 
have no other authority or right to deal with them, than as it was 
derived from the crown, and as Prize Agents. 

* In assuming that character, with whieh they were thus invested 
by his Majesty, under his Prerogative, they had no election. Jt was 
atlirmed by a decree of the highest judicature in the kingdom, under 
the judgment and opiuion of the Lord High Chancellor. 

** From that ultimate decision, the Commissioners have no appeal. 
Whatever the result might be, whether of profit or loss, they are 
legally bound and restricted by it. Lord Eldon, in the ease with the 
UU nderw riters, states them to have ceased to be Commissioners, atter 
the declaration of hostilities, even with regard to those ships that were 
previously in. their possession, but to have become Prize Avents 
appointed Ly virtue of his Majesty's Prerogative. 

. | These are the words: 

‘ In my opinion, after the declaration of hestiitte es, the Commtise 

sioners neither did, nor had any right todeal with that property as Com- 

‘-MIssiONERS ; Ais Majesty having a right to those ships, made these 
gentlemen his AGENTS.’ 

The House adopied the above opinion, and decided accordingly. 
It is not easy to conceive words more explicit and couclusive. It was 
not to be expected, that any disse usion could be again awake ened upon 
a question so clearly and distinctly decided. But when we thus 


Wave, after 4a solemn disctissivn, such a legal decision io direct us, 
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very intelligible of itself and illustrated by facts, we canuot aliow our 
Judgment to be governed, or our conviction shaken by the authority 
of any individual opinions however respectable. 

«« We repeat it, that after such a decision, it is impossille to con 
sider the Gentlemen (called Dutch Commissioners) in any other cha- 
racter than that of Prixe-Agents, If the most beneficial results were 
to follow, from their assuming the first character of Commissioners, 
it is no longer left open tothem. Within this character of Prize- 
Agents, are all their pains and penalties, their claims and emoluments 
circumscribed ; they must take it for better and for worse; and if 
they are charged with all its evils, we can find no justice in exeluding 
them from its benefits. Nor can it be with equity proposed, that the 
rule shail be apphed when it acts against the Commissioners ; but 
that when it makes for them, they shall not be at li¢erty to use it. 

** It has been proved, and. indced made a ground of charge against 
these Gentlemen, and explained as it has.been even against the 
Government itself, that for the amount or mode of remuneration 
there was no agreement. It has been : ifficiently shewn in evidence, 
that it was impossible, under the peculiar circumstances, that such 
an agreement could with any propriety have been drawn. Had there 
been such an agreement, they would then, with all its disadvantages 
as well as adventages, have been concluded by it, and must have 
been thereby estopped from claiming that Commission as Prize- 
Agents, to which they were entitled under the old custom and law, 
as it was then established. | Itvean therefore only be under a plea of a 
special agreement that the Commissioners can be. stripped of that 
character, aud defeated of the just and Jegal Commission, as fixed 
by practice and long usage, aud to be claimed as a customary right 
long known, Itis a legal claim, and the Commissioners bave a rt; ght 
to insist Upon 1 ina court of Jaw. No agreement existing, all pri- 
vate opinions must be governed by the statuteable rule, It is not an 
arbitrary question at the mercy of surmises, There is here no discre- 
tion, ‘The only discretion left to be exercised is to ‘dzscernere per i gem 
quid sit justum,’ to dictate justice as it is commanded by law.” 


This has ever been our opinion, and, had we been placed in 
the situation of these Commissioners, we should certainly have 
tried the issue in a Court of Law. On a question, involving 
a legal right, neither a Committee of the House of Commons, 
nor the House itself, can have the least right to decide. If, 
exceeding their powers, they do come to such a decision, 
it must be nugatory and inefficient, and, great as the powers 
are which they, occasionally, exercise, none of them would 
suffice to give eflect to a decision so illegal and absurd. ‘The 
Commissioners were also specifically recognized as Prize-Agents 
by the judges of the land; their character, therefore, can only 
be contested, by those who, ignorantly and presumptuously, 
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set up their own weak judgment against the known and esta- 
blished principles of law and of justice. 

This point being settled, beyond the reach of confutation, 
or even the possibility of doubt, it remained to shew what 
remuneration Prize Agents were accustomed to receive. Mr. 
Halford, himself a Prize Agent, examined by the Committee, 
proved, that their constant commission was five per. cent. on 
the gross proceeds ;—exactly the same commission which the 
Dutch Commissioners, now acting, as has been seen, in the 
character of Prize Agents, had thought themselves authorized 
totake. And, indeed, the Committee acknowledge that this 
was the regular commission of Prize Agents, until, by a sub- 
sequent act of Parliament, it was reduced to five per cent. on 
the net proceeds. Now, it will, in a moment, occur to the most 
shallow reasoner, to the most superficial mind, that, if the 
business for which the Commissioners claimed remuneration 
was transacted subsequently to the passing of that act of Par- 
liament, they certainly ought only to be paid at the 
reduced rate of commission, that is, five per cent. on the net 
proceeds; and that, on the contrary, if the act passed subse- 
quent to the business so performed, they must have a legal 
right to five per cent. on the gross proceeds ; that is, to the same 
commission which all Prize Agents at that time received. We 
defy the most acute sceptic, the most subtle casuist, the most 
ingenious logician, to contest the justice of this principle. 
We dare Mr. Whitbread to dispute it, or Mr. Henry ‘Thorn- 
ton to shake its solidity. 

It remains, then, only to inquire when the act passed, and 
when the business of Prize Agency was performed. The act 
for reducing the rate of commission to Prize Agents passed in 
the 45th of his present majesty, in the year 1805. The Com- 
missioners began to act as Prize Agents in September, 1795, 
and their last sales were made in the year 1798, since which 
time they have received no commission, nor other remunera- 
tion. Of course the act was seven years posterior to the con- 
clusion of their sales; yet (will the public credit the fact ?) the 
Committee, in the teeth of such evidence, did not scruple to 
recommend to the House that this law of 1805 should be con- 
verted into an ex post facto law, should be made to. havea 
retroactive effect, and to govern the remuneration of the Dutch 
Prize Agents, whom they modestly proposed to reward with 
only five per cent. on the net produce! And, most strange to say ! 
the House, with all its mercantile members, its Barings, its 
‘Thorntons, and its Sharpes, did not scruple to adopt this extra- 
ordinary recommendation, which went to deprive five faithful 
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servants of the public of their legal rights,—of rights 
founded on usage established from time immemorial, and con- 
stantly asserted, and’ exercised, throughout the commercial 
world! ‘The fact is almost incredible. It involves such a 
breach of what we have been accustomed to consider as law and 
jastice, (erronectisly, are we now to suppose ?) such a violation of 
what is generally regarded as principle and good faith, that we 
can ‘scarcely bring our minds to admit the belief that such a 
transactién has really occurred in Great Britain, and in a 
British House of Commons. Well does Mr. Jennyns remark, on 
this branch of the question,— 


** If the fact” (of the Commissioners being entitled to five pet 
cent. on the gross proceeds) ‘‘ stood in need of any further confir- 
mation, the Honourable Committee have themselves acknowledged 
it, and recognized the Jaw and usuage for which we contend. 
But it was with pain we observed, that the Jegal rights, growing out 
of them, were denied on a principle laid down with much gravity, 
which, in this our country of law, ought never to be adopted. For 
we most anxiously hope, in this age of reformation, and when 
reformations ate daily called for, that English statesmen will never,. 
for any transitory or speculative policy, slip aside from those salutary 
restraints and wholesome rules, which were providentially contrived 
for the wisest purposes, by those great men who were the enligh- 
tened framers of our constitution. We should tremble for the con- 
sequences, if ever it ame the custom, that men acting upon the 
confidence and assurance of the public faith, and a well-known and 
long established rule, should, under any pretext, be defeated by an 
ex post facto law, of the just emoluments of any official duty, 
in which they were inviled to engage on the emergency of the 
Government. Jt may bé confidently asserted, that a precedent 
is not to be found of the most trivial rights that may be claimed, 
being forfeited upon such a principle. It is entirely new to the law 


and practice of Englishmen. We may be indifferent and even pre- 


judiced against the description of persons on whom. it is first exer- 
cised, but it is in the principle of injustice that the danger lies. 

** We are not at all acquainted with any of the Honourable Members, 
of whom the Committee was composed ; even their names are un- 
known to us. At, some future time, we may perhaps satisfy our 
curiosity, whether any of those numerous lawyers, who croud the 
benches of the House, formed part of their body, or teok any share 
in the adoption of principles, certainly new to any, with which 
we are acquainted, of the wise and just provisions of English law.” 


We, too, are unacquainted with the names of the Com- 
mittee ; we! only remember that Mr. Henry ‘Thornton was the 
chairman, though we have heard, indeed, that there were more 
than one lawyer among the members. If so, let such Jawyers 
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read these pages, and, if lawyers can blush at the confutation 
of their arguments, the overthrow of their statements, and 
the destruction of their conchusions, let them blush at their own 
mistaken conduct. 

But the hardship of the Dutch Commissioners does not end 
here. For, although they are denied the reward which all 
Prize Agents received at the time when their business was per- 
formed, they have had great and important business to trans- 
act which did not attach to their character as Prize Agents ; and 
this business is. not, even yet, concluded. Prize Agents, too, 
have no separate establishments, but the Dutch Commis- 
sioners have been obliged to keep up a burdensome establish- 
ment, and must still maintain it, tiil the close of their labours, 
(the period of which does not depend upon themselves). all the 
expense whereof is to be defrayed out of the allowance of this 
reduced commission. But we shall presently return to this 
subject ; meanwhile we shall extract one remarkable passage. 
from these ** Observations.” 


** We cannot, in this place, forbear to reprobate that vulgar and 
malignant abuse, which has of late been so unsparingly applied, 
injuriously, as without distinction to all public men, asif that bigh 
honour, and proud spirit, once the boast of Englishmen, had dis- 
appeared from the face of the land, and it were impossible to serve the 
country, without falling under the suspicien of fraud and corruption, 
or a venal and base compromise of the rights and best interests of 
the people. A mock patriotism, actuated by the love of a selfish and 
meretricious fame, denying to England public spirit, virtue, or ho- 
nour, is equally false, and equally to be suspected, with that sinister 
and mischievous loyalty, proclaiming the advocates of popular rights, 
as no better than traitors, who aim atthe subversion of order and 
good government. The one and the other, are most unblushing and 
dangerous calumnies, upon its general character, and by indiscri- 
minately spreading distrust, and destroying all public confidence,. may 
in their effects produce the worst and most alarming consequences. 
They lead to a no less mischief than some great convulsion, when 
all the original principles of the Constitution being subverted, its 
place may be usurped by anarchy or despotism. Instayces of a pros- 
titute and daring venality have undoubtedly been detected, and ex- 
posed; yet the fact itself gives the animating testimony that, the 
bane is not without its antidote ; and when the occasion calls, great 
examples will be found of public virtue and integrity. But, we cer- 
tainly concur in the censure of that forward, and if not guilty, at 
least equivocal zeal, which, professing to associate for the suppres- 
sion of vice, contributed much to its propagation; when modesty 
was constantly alarmed from the eagerness of those, who pretend 
to defend it. A prudent virtue will never descend into the sinks 
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and recesses of vice, to seek for crimes that ought to be veiled fronr 
every eye; and the baneful industry that is busied in hunting out 
grossness and baseness from their obscure and secret haunts, which, 
for the morals of society, and the honour of humanity, ought not 
even to be suspected, is not so terrible to the guilty, as it is dangerous 
to the innocent. It is notoriovs that the eager activity of one of the 
Comm 'ssioners, in these praciices, extravagant and newin politics, asin 
morals, had long been thesubjectof publicattention and uneasiness ; and 
the Commissioners, as a body, have been involved in the obloquy atached 
to the individual. But it is the business of sober examination to sepa- 
rate prejudice frem reason; and when our inquiries are directed to 
the pine of office, it isto the thing, and not to the person, that our 
attention is to be directed. 

‘* Under the impression of these considerations, looking more to 
the office than the holder, we can discover, in the case of the 
Dutch Commissioners, nothing in the evidence which could merit 
the inflamed representation, that has excited so much of prejudice 
and clamour. There was no incapacity,---no official negligence,--- 
no official crime ; nor is there a charge any where attempted to be 
set up, directly or indirectly, of corruption and peculation ; nor can 
we discover any legal, or even any equitable ground, upon which 
they ought to be mulcted of the recompense they claim, as secured 
by law, for their tedious and complicated service, 

“* We have, therefore, felt ourselves justified, from the facts, the 
evidence, and the law, in coming to the conclusion, that the com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the gross proceeds, is that to which the Com- 
missioners are legally entitled. It was sanctioned by usage and prac- 
tice, long subsequently to its having accrued ; and may be recovered 
as a right in any court of English law.” 


We have quoted this passage for two purposes; first, to 
express our concurrence with the author in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the former part of it, and to rescue ourselves from 
the imputation of representing as traitors men who do no more 
than plead for popular rights ;-and, secondly, to shew, from 
the latter part of it, that, however ably and zealously Mr. 
Jennyns may have reasoned in behalf of the Dutch Com- 
missioners, it is perfectly clear he can have no undue partiality 
for one of them. The gentleman here alluded to cannot be 
mistaken. The ground of Mr. J.’s censure of him appears to 
be, the active part which he has taken in the Society for the 


Suppression of Vice. We can speak most impartially respect-. 


ing the transactions of that Society, to which we never have 
belonged, and to which we never will belong. If we saw its 
conduct in the same point of view in which Mr. J, appears to 
see it, we should certainly be equally strong in our, cen- 
sures, if not stronger. But we cannot so consider it, decause 
we have heard some of the most venerable, experienced, and 
able, judges of the land publicly pronounce the conduct of that 
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Society to be highly meritorious, and return thanks to its mem- 
bers for the service which they had rendered to the religious 
and moral world, by their well-regulated and_ indefatigable 
exertions. It is upon this testimony, to which Mr. J. himself 
is disposed to pay so much respect, whenever it confirms his 
own sentiments and positions, that we have formed our opi- 
nion. And surely he must acknowledge, whatever confidence 
he may have in his general principle, that, when it becomes 
known, that books and prints, the most obscene, are hawked 
about, at the public seminaries for youth of both sexes, having 
a moral and physical tendency of the most injurious natures 
the men, whoever they may be, who bring to justice these 
worst of pandars, are entitled to the gratitude of their coun- 
try. dis, at least, is not a case in which he will contend, that 
detection and punishment are “ not so terrible to the guilty as 
they are dangerous to the innocent.” It is proper here to cor- 
rect one error under which Mr. J. evidently labours ; namely, 
that a Society of this nature is a novel and unprecedented 
Institution. ‘The fact is otherwise ; fora society was established, 
at the beginning of the last century, on the same principles, 
and for similar purposes, entitled, ‘* A Society for the Refor- 
mation of Manners.” ‘Their proceedings were published in a 
thin octavo volume. 

But, entertaining this opinion, Mr. J.’s conduct appears the 
more-honourable and manly, and, at the same time, less ex- 
posed to any suspicion of partiality or prejudice. 

‘The Committee, however, as if aware how easily they might 
be driven from the first ground of argument which they thought 
proper to assume, endeavoured to support themselves by two 
other principles ; namely, the practice of merchants, and the 
allowance made to other Commissioners. But, in our opi- 
nion, they had no right to take either of these principles into 
their consideration, with a view to apply them to the case 
before them. When they had once ascertained the fact, that 
the Dutch Commissioners were Prize Agents, then their in- 
quiries should have stopped ; because the Commissioners had a 
‘egal right to claim the remuneration due to such Agents, and 
the Committee were not competent to the cognizance of such 
right, so far as to callit in question, or to attempt any modifi- 
cation of it whatever. All, beyond this, was, ceram non 


| judice; it was out of the province of the Committee; it ex- 


ceeded their jurisdiction; and, by overlooking this plain and 
broad fact, they were betrayed into the assumption of 
power, the exercise of which was an undue and uncon- 
stitutional interposition with the regular courts of law, and an 
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aBuse of authority, we will not say unjust, though it bore 
some of the features of injustice, and though it certainly 
proved, in its effects, most injurious, and most oppres- 
sive. 

But Mr. Jennyns, resolved not to leave the Committee one 
aperture for escape, enters into as close an analysis of these two 
last principles as he had before done of the first ; and he, as 
fully and as clearly, demonstrates, first, that they are inappli- 
eable to the case of the Dutch Commissioners ; and, secondly, 
that, if they were applicable, they would not justify the con- 
clusions of the Committee, but would, on the contrary, make 
directly against their proposed mode of remuneration. One 
point, very essential to the removal of one gross prejudice 
which has too generally prevailed, independently of the gene- 
ral principle, is here most distinctly proved ; that is, that the 
Commissioners were fully justified, by the practice of merchants, 
“in remunerating themselves out of the proceeds of their sales.” 
This fact was substantiated by the evidence of Mr. Gordon, 
an eminent merchant, and a member of the House. And, 
what is still more extraordinary, it is further proved, by a case 
quoted by the Committee themselves, that of the Commis- 
sioners for the sale of French prizes in 1756, in whose patent 
it was specified, “* that it should be in their power to deduct such 
allowance out of such monies as are herein before directed to be paid by 
them into the Bank.” And again,—‘* The said allowance to be 
deducted out of such monies as may arise and come to their hands by the sale 
of the said French ships”? The generality of this rule of deduction 
was further proved by the evidence of Mr. Huskisson. How, 
then, let us ask, as members of that community whieh the 
Commons represent, on what principle of justice, of equity, 
or of any other description, fit or proper for them to act upon, 
could the Committee presume to censure these gentlemen for 
doing that which was sanctioned by the uniform practice of 
persons in their situation? What man’s character, ‘property, 
or happiness, is safe, if liable to be thus rewarded, by the 
arbitrary decision of any portion, or even, of the whole, of 
the House of Commons,—of that House, who seem, by the 
spirit of our constitution, to be destined for the guardians of © 
the rights and privileges of the subject? It is, in our minds, 
a most alarming circumstance ; for, if such authority is to be 
assumed, if individuals are to be at the mercy of a committee 
of the House, on points involving their dearest interests, and 
constitutionally cognizable only by the regular courts of law 
if, in any case, the House itself could contravene and destroy 
rights which the law confirms, and would protect, it would 
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display one of the characteristic features of despotism. For. 
what, in fact, is despotism, but a power, existing somewhere, 
superior to law. It matters little where, and in whom, such 

wer exists; for, if it exist at all, it bespeaks despotism— 
And the remark is that of a much wiser man than the writer of 
this article, that if we were destined to be subjected.to despotic 
power, it would be much better to be governed by one despot 
than by five hundred. 

By one of the modes of remuneration suggested by this 
liberal Committee, Mr. Jennyns makes it appear, that ‘ the 
Commissioners would receive a remuneration, at the rate of a frac- 
tion more than 125. a day.” Would any of the lawyers in the 
Committee be satisfied with such a salary? ; Would any of the 
clerks of any of the Thorntons, or the chief clerk, in Mr. 
Whitbread’s brewery, be satisfied with it? It is needless to 
answer such a question. : 

On the gross absurdity, as well as palpable injustice, of the 
principle of remuneration, (at the rate of five per cent. on the 
net proceeds, the Commissioners paying all the expenses of their 
establishment) the author thus forcibly comments. 


** From the peculiar and extraordinary circumstances, under 
which the Commissioners acted, their commission and their func- 
tions cannot without an act of manifest injustice, be considered in 
the same manner, as in the common cases of Prize, or Mercantile 
Agency. They were employed in special confidence, under the most 
extraordinary and unprecedented circumstances; and it is not to be 
denied that in such service, the mer't, the opus et laber, goes beyond 
the discharge of an ordinary trust: in this capacity of Special Agency, 
they were acknowledged. by the highest judicial authority. But in 
all the transactions of other commissioners, the disposal of the pro- 
perty finished their labours. I appeal to the cases of the Commis- 
sioners appointed for the- management of Spanish, Portuguese, Da- 
nish, and Dutch ships, captured at the commencement of the war. 
_ Their employment was at an end when their sales were concluded. 
But with the Dutch Commissioners, the nett produce of sales was 
the source from which their continued and most anxious labours 
were to spring. Notwithstanding which, the commission suggested 
by the Committee, is not to be charged on the nett proceeds, as they 
stood at the completion of their sales, but it is to be suspended until 
pearly extinguished by charges which can never occur in the usual 
disbursements of Merchants, or even of Prize Agents; as by resti- 
‘tutions, and indemnifications to Neutrals, Allies and British subjects, 
by costs and damages, and large deductions in payment of seamen’s 
wages, freights, and demurrage, and considerable payments ordered 
by his Majesty’s government. These charges, as they appear in the 
Report, had grown toan immense amount, and were paid out of the 
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proceeds of their sales. The payment and distribution of these 
different claims, was a new burden onthe attention and éxertion 
éf the Commissioners, and by these the proceeds became neces- 
sarily and considerably reduced. ‘The operation therefore of the 
principle of restricting the commission to the nett proceeds, will be, 
not only to subject the Commissioners to a loss of 5]. per cent. on 
the amount of all these charges, but to deprive them of all remu- 
neration, for the extraordinary attention, and lengthened service, 


‘these duties required, It is obvious, that the commission on the net 


proceeds is not only productive of this injustice, but instead 
of the occupation giving any femuneration, it has the 
effect to annibilate the commission to which they would 
have been entitled, if they had had no such duty to perform. If 
the Commissioners had closed their accounts when the sales had 
been completed, and imposed upon the government, at an enormous 
additional expense, the necessity of sceking others to fulfil these 
duties ; the nett proceeds not being then diminished to the Com- 
missioners by these disbursements, the commission would be nearly 
doubled for comparatively little exertion, to what the Committee 
have proposed it should be, after a continued anda most perplexing 
occupation, It is impossible to examine the facts, and not to be 
convinced, that the rule proposed by the Committee, if adopted, of 
5d. per cent. on the nett proceeds, would lead to this monstrous alsur- 
dity: that had the government found it expedient to have granted 
the whole of the proceeds to captors, or in indémhifications to 
claimants, and cast upon the Commissioners the labour of distri- 
bution ; it: must necessarily follow, that the whole of the nett pro- 
ceeds being exhausted in these payments, the Commissioners would 
not only be deprived of all recompense for having been called to 
this arduous service, but that the service itself would havethe effect 
of extinguishing the reward. ‘This curious sort of crimination and 
penalty would ensue; that the accusation of the Committee would 
be inflamed, and the remuneration to the Commissioners reduced, 
in a ratio with the active and appointed discharge of their duties ; 
that they would be mulcted by the Committee, for what, if they 
had omitted, they would have been guilty of a public offence, and 
might haye been deservedly censnred and punished by the govern- 
ment. It is certainly very novel, that a fall, complete, and satis- 
factory performance of the Jaborious and arduous service of a public 
trust should be pursued, and lecause it was a complete performance, 
with penal consequences," from which negligence and incapacity 
would have been a protection.” 


Never was the mode of argument called the reductio ad abe 
surdum more ably, or more successfully, urged, than in the 
present instance, to the satisfaction of the reader, and to the 
confusion, we should think, of the Committee. But so little 
disposed to praise, and so extremely prone to censure, do the 
Committee appear, that they even express their disapprobation 
of the reasons which the Commissioners assign for relinquishing 
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a considerable sum to which they were legally entitled. In one 
of these cases, which occurred during the mutiny of the Nore, 
the Commissioners gave up a sum of £3000, which was due to 
them as Prize Agents, “ on account of the alarming discontents, 
which then prevailed in the navy.” Is it to be credited, or is it to 
be endured, that a motive so honourable, so laudable, so 
patriotic, should be censured by a committee of the House of 
Commons? What! when Mr. Sheridan, at that lamentable 
period, received the thanks of the Ministers for the temporary 
relinquishment of his political animosity and party prejudices, 
on account of those very discontents, are the Commissioners to 
be censured, or rather, are commendation and gratitude to be 
withheld from them, for having relinquished their lawful emo- 
luments ? We know not by what standard of duty the _Com- 
mittee chose to regulate their conduct ; but it is utterly impos- 
sible for us to reconcile that conduct with any conceptions of 
duty which we have ever been able to appreciate. 

There is oné point which has created, perhaps, a greater 
prejudice against the Commissioners, than any other part of 
their imputed misconduct ; we mean, their refusal, as it was 
falsely and absurdly termed, to supply Mr. Pitt with a sum of 
money for the public service, when they had ample funds in 
their hands. On this subject Mr. J. enters into the following 
satisfactory and eonclusive explanation. 


© The Committee complained that the Commissioners, with a 
balance never so low as 150,000/. on an application from Mr. Pitt, 
for information what sum then on hand arising from Dutch property 
could be paid for the service of the current year, had answered, 
that no sum of consequence could be paid into the Bank according 
to the Act of Parliament, unless the East India Company were di- 
rected to reimburse them a sum of 118,000/. then due. 

** Let us remember that the first duties of the Commissioners 
were not to furnish supplies to the Treasury,—and then let us examine 
how the facts appear, as they are represented in the Report. On 
the 26th February, 1796, the application was made. At that period, 
the demands upon the Commissioners, both existing and impending, 
were not less than 25y,000/. The highest balance in their hands 
did not exceed 190,000/. They had paid, and were to pay the 
charges on the ships and cargoes to be sold at the India Company's 
sale, equal to 118,000/. They thought it necessary to require reim- 
bursement of that sum, before they could,’ consistently with other 
duties, further diminish their means, by a payment of any conside- 
rable sum into the Exchequer ; and this reimbursement could not 
be promptly obtained without the aid of Government. It must not 
be forgotten that the cominands they had received were positive and 
imperative ; that claims, legal and equitable, long outstanding 
and expectant, should be first and forthwith paid. It was, theres 
fore, incumbent upon them, in calculating the balances in their 
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hands, to take care that they should be fully adequate to satisfy de« 
mands, the full amount of which, from the peculiar circumstances, 
it was impossible exactly to ascertain. “They were, therefore, bound 
to consider these balances, not with reference to their nominal 
amount, but to the extent of the incumbrances with which they 
were charged. It has been already stated, that their highest balance 
was only 190,000/. and that the claims upon it were at the time of 
the application from Mr. Pitt about 260,000/. How then was it 
possible under such circumstances, without the most culpable indif- 
ference to claims precedent.and acknowledged, still lower to reduce, 
by a precipitate and unauthorised payment to the Government, a 
balance. already inadequate to its existing engagements? We have 
always understood that to keep a due proportion between a balance 
and the demands it is to answer, is indispensable in the use and 
application of the skill of ati apt and provident accountant. But the 

immittee have concluded, after they had discovered from subse- 
quent events, and after the fact had taken place, that the Com- 
missioners not having been disappointed of the receipt of certain 
sums, then in abeyance, ought, before these facts were ascertained, 
to have advanced to Mr. Pitt 50,000/. ; at the very instant, and when 
it was only inquired whether he might look to them for any, and 
what sum, for the general service of the year. We are all of us 
very sagacious after the fact has occurred; but, it would not have 
exhibited much of wisdom, or of business-like precision, if with 
a spendthrift. and improvident anticipation, the Commissioners, 
unrestrained by their duties and their obligations, had by such an 
advance exhausted their funds. With the smallest pretensions to 
conduct and good management, they were not at liberty, at their 
pleasure, on the speculation of a future contingent acquisition, to 
put to hazard their punctuality in payments, which could not be 
deferred without the risk of aggravating the distress of those, for 
whose relief they were expressly appointed: and, for what? to be 
ostentiously forward to satisfy an official application, which was not 
urgent, and with which ap zmmediate compliance was not desired or 
expected. It was, at best, but secondary and conditional. In the 
whole design of their commission the former was the primary, the 
latter but the secondary consideration. The application itself was 
not even direct, nor for an immediate specific supply, but to be 
informed what sum, if any, for the general service of the year, 
might reasonably be expected, These were the facts. In February, 
1796, information was agked on the part of Mr, Pitt, if any, and 
what sum, then on hand, could be paid for the service of the current 
year ?* This is not an application for an instant supply. The 
answer of the Commissioners has already been given; but on the 
following June, only four months subsequent, when they received part 
of the payments of which they had been in expectation, they then 
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paid into the Exchequer this very sum of 50,000/.* ‘There nowhere 
appears on. the part of the Government any complaint, directly or 
indirectly, with respect to this transaction ; we have, therefore, every 
right to conclude that, the conduct of the Commissioners was to 
them at least not unsatisfactory. We put itto the judgment and 
candour of the Reader, whether from this evidence of facts, and 
the cireumsiances here adduced, the censure which lias been so libe- 
raliy bestowed, can in fairness be supported ? 

“ We cannot quit this subject without remarking some 
inconsistencies which appeared very striking At one moment, be- 
cause the Commissioners on entering on their office, being then 
without funds, had obtained a small grant to answer the immediate 
occasion ; hence ‘ they ought to have obtained successive Orders of 
Council for similar purposes, as well as for the satisfaction of claim- 
ants!¢ At another, they are entirely to leave out of their view 
these objects ; and without at all looking te the balance between the 
amount of acquisition, and the demand it was to answer ; the wants 
and the necessities of Government are so.pressing, that they must, 
without any regard to prior claims, be at once and without delay 
satisfied. We confess, that with only the simple information of 
common sense to direct us, we cannot pretend to reconcile the evi- 
dent contradiction, that large grants m:ght without inconvenience 
have been readily obtained trom the Treasury,+ at the very moment, 
when it was most urgent in its app:ication to obtain from the Com- 
missioners considerable supplies! ‘ Non dene conventunt, nec in 
una sede morantur;’ there is such a repugnance in circumstances so 
contrasted, that to act upon the one, the other must be abaa- 
doned.” 


Various other points, of a subordinate nature, though not 
unimportant, are discussed with equal ability, in this tract. 
Immediately after he has given the opinion of no less than 
ten of the twelve Judges, in confirmation of the fact, that the 
Dutch Commissioners, soon after their appointment, changed 
their characters, and became Prize Agents; the author adds 
the following strong and sensible remarks. 


‘* If these authorities are not sufficient to establish a right to the 
ordinary and accustomed remuneration, it would be in vain to appeal 
to established principles of justice, equity or law. In this case the 
circumstances, the reason, and the practice, constitute a demon- 
stration complete and satisfactory, unless Parliamentary privilege be 
exempt from all legal rules whatsoever, and claim to be left to its 
arbitrary pleasure, to determine which should be maintained, and 
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which should be subverted. In our opinion, the authorities we have 
quoted are entirely decisive ; but, we will puta case by way of illus- 
tration. Let us suppose the Commissioners driven to an action 
against the Underwriters. to recover the interest constructed upon 
the profits to which the learned Judges have decided they are 
entitled. What course would then be pursued to fix the amount and 
measnre of this interest ? We presume, having first shewn they 
were by a competent authority appointed prize-agents, to bring the 
Commissioners within the benefit of the rnle, nothing further 
would remain to be proved, but to exhibit the usnage and practice 
with respect to the rate of commission, which prevailed at, and 
during ord ren they exercised their functions. No experienced 
lawyer d doubt, that upon such facts the Commissioners would 
obtain a judgment in their favour. It is the boast of Englishmen, 
that rights founded in justice between individuals, have, by the 
whole practice of the English law, the same operation and effect 
im every instance, whether they shall be brought into question by the 
Subject, the Parliament, or the Sovereign. For as to the principle 
set up by the Committee, ‘ that this claim cannot be sustained, 
* because it had been reduced by a recent ex post facto regulation,’ 
todo its business, it will be quite sufficient ; after what has already 
been said,* tbat it should be stated: it has much of the description 
and character of that new and confined construction, for which we 
could find no where else an authority, given to the word sXPENSES 
of the sales, which, in the judgment of the Committee, cannot 
be construed to include the payment of remuneration to the Com- 
missioners.| We are yet to learn, how the payment of the fees and 
wages of a service are to be separated from the expenses of it! But 
we take our reasonings from courts, in which the Judges in the 
administration of justice, think themselves bound by established 
customs and laws. We camot however but conclude, it ought not 
ta be unknown to those who, though not Judges, assume to them- 
selves the privilege of regulating the rewards for services to the public, 
that as well by statute, as by the common law, a recompense due ly 
usuage, for the labour and pains attached to the execution of an 
vttice, ts a legal and an established recompense. It may be recovered 
as a right; and the parties cannot be deprived of it, but by an act 
af the Legislature, and from the equitable practice of English juris- 
prudence, to take its effect, by no retrospective proceeding, but 
to future cases only confining its operation.” 


If the Committee ‘did not know this, they were culpable for 
taking upon themselves an important task for which they were 
unqualified ; and if they did know, and acted in direct con- 
tradiction, to a principle so plain, positive, and incontrovertible, 
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they are expose to imputations of a much more serious 
nature. We fully agree with Mr. Jennyns, in his clear and 
decisive Opinion of the right of the Commissioners to retain the 
whole of their commission, and to disregard any resolutions 
which may be passed by any body of men whatever, incom- 
patible with, or subversive of, such right. 


‘© The whole question upon it with respect to the Committee, as 
it appears to us, did not fall within their jurisdiction, We may 
safely affirm, that no court, whether it assume the shape of a Com- 
mittee of the House, or of any other, having no right to enter into 
the question of law, can have a competent authority to decide it, 
The decision, whatever it might be, would be a mere nullity, nor 
ought the parties ever to be concluded by it. To say that the Com- 
missioners are compelled to abide by any such decision, when they 
have a legal right to a dega/ decision, would not possess much of 
liberal justice, or even fairness in argument.” 


According to the principle of remuneration recommended by 
the Committee, the Commissioners would receive £ 10,000, 
reckoning jifteen years of service, (already expired) which 
would be at the rate of £666 per annum! Whereas other 
Commissioners, appointed under the authority of Parliament, 
with nothing like the business which these Commissioners have 
had to transact, and without any of those circumstances of 
difficulty and responsibility which have attached to their ser- 
vices, have received £1500 a year. If it should be contended, 
that the Commissioners had transacted their principal business 
in 1799, and that, since that peried, they have had little to 
do; to that it may be answered, that although they had com- 
pleted their sales by that time, yet that much, and important, 
business, especially in the management of litigious suits, insti- 
tute by unprincipled underwriters, remained to be done, and 
called for their most serious and active attention; that, if the 
commission be not already closed, it is not protracted by them, 
but contrary to their interests, and solely at their expense ; 
and the reason of its being so long continued is the declaration 
of the Crown Lawyers, that the Commissioners, and no others, 
can prosecute a suit, or suits, sti// depending; and that, shere- 
fore, the commission must be continued, until its ‘operations be 
finally concluded. Will Mr. H. Thornton again publicly declare, 
that the remuneration which he has ventured once to propose, 
is just and sufficient for the services which the Commissioners 
had performed? Or, has he one rate of judging of their 
services in the House of Commons, and another ratefor judg- 
ing themelsewhere? He need not, we suspect, go far from 
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the precincts of his own family to find persons dissatisfied with 
a reward of five per cent. even where no service has been per- 
formed. Nor need he stray further, indeed, to discover an 
instance of an apparently contrary nature, in which £ 10,000 
(the precise sum which he has generously allotted to each 
Commissioner) has been deemed a sufficient remuneration for 
one of the most important services which ever individual ren- 
dered to a state, though clogged with the condition, that the 
party who appreciated its sufficiency should himself receive 
some thousands a year, for no services at all. Should he be dis- 
posed to plead ignorance of these matters, we will refresh his 
memory by a detail of particulars. 

On the whole, the more we reflect upon this extraordinary 
case, the more reason do we find for astonishment, indignation, 
and regret. When we consider, that five gentlemen, holding 
most respectable stations in society, and enjoying irreproachable 
characters, have, by a rash, improvident, and hasty, 
resolution of a Committee of the House of Commons, been 
exposed to every species and degree of obloquy and repreach; 
been held up as objects for the finger of scorn to point at ; been 
wounded im their honour ; their feelings tortured, their families 
disturbed, and, in some sort, disgraced ;—we confess we feel 
disposed to ask ourselves, whether allthis can have happened in 
Britain, and under the mild reign of British jurisprudence ? 
Never do we recollect a case more pregnant with hardship, 
more strongly marked by severity the most unmerited. 

We call upon every member of the House of Commons, who 
has either by his vote concurred, or by his silence acquiesced 
in, the report of the Committee; we call upon every member 
of that Committee, as he values justice, honour, or character ; 
we call upon them, aggregately, and individually, to perform 
an imperative duty to that public which they represent, to read, 
deliberately, impartially, and attentively, these ‘‘ Observations.” 
For our par:, we have no scruple to declare, that, in our lives, 
we never read a vindication more full, complete, and satis- 
factory, in all its parts. The avowed motive which Jed the 
author to undertake so laborious an investigation, (the difficul- 
ties of which, be’ it ‘observed, the labours of the Committee 
had greatly enhanced) are honourable io his heart; while the 
very able manner in which he has executed his task is equally 
creditable to his understanding. He has uniformly. preserved 
® temperate Grmness, which gives, at .once, strength, orna- 
mem, and effect, to his remarks., His reflectioas.are always 
pertinent, and mostly judicious and forcible. His style, with 
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very few and unimportant exceptions, is chaste and dignified. 
His animadversions, though striking, never exceed the bounds 
of decorum; and his censures, though pointed, are not 
marked by that severity which the occasion would justify. We 
trust this honest opinion of the book will countenance our 
recommendation of it to general perusal. We cannot close our 
remarks more appropriately than with the GREAT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL TRUTH contained inthe author's concluding passage. 


“¢ We shall with a hazarded presumption remark, without meaning 
the least disrespectful personal allusion, or even supposing that Com- 
mittees, in their public conduct have ever acted with an insufficient 
sense of the duties of their high station, or of that guarded honour 
and integrity undoubtedly attached to them, that no greater calamity 
could fall upon the country than if at any time, but more especially 
in a confessedly imperfect state of the representation, when cor- 
ruption is established, and has been avowed, instead of the protec- 
tion of acts of the wore Legislature, of THE COMMON Law, 
and of long known and established usuages and customs; the honour 
or fortune of the humbiest individual should be confided either to 
reperts, or to the resolutions of one House of Parliament.” 


In conclusion, let us add, that, in any of the comments 
which the contents of this tract have called for, in the strict 
discharge of our critical duty, we unequivocally, and post- 
tively, disclaim even the most distant intention of treating with 
disrespect the House of Commons, or any portion of it. We 
know, we feel, we duly estimate, its vital importance to the 
strict preservation of our constitutional laws and rights, and ot 
all the advantages resulting therefrom. But we really thnk, 
that some of the committees of that House have, of late years, 
acted under a mistaken sense of duty; and have, hence, been 
led to assume powers, which Cannot, constitutionally, belong 
to any porticn of the legislative body. | 
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Some snr rigi of the Character of the late Charles James Fox ; 
proposed for the Consideration of Philopatris Varvicensis. Ine 
Letter from Philotheus Antoniensis: 8vo. pp. 33. 1s. 6d. 
J. J. Stodkdate. 1810. , 


Tus tract has lain upon ourtable some time ; but we purposely 
forbore to open its pages until we had finished our owa stric- 
tures upon that part of Dr. Parr’s work which more immediately 
relates to the character of the late Mr. Fox, not being willing 
to suffer ovr own opinions to be. biassed by those of any 
writer on the same subject. The observations of Philotheus 
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80 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


are confined to the religious character of Mr. Fox, of which he 
thinks, with us, that Dr. Parr has given a very jejune, and 
unsatisfactory, account; and of which Mr. Fellowes, the Doc- 
tor’s friend, has, in his estimation, exhibited a still more 
objectionable delineation. He writes with great temperance, 
and professes a profound respect for the Doctor’s erudition and 
classical attainments. It is not our wish to depreciate any solid 
attainments either of Mr. Fox, or of his biographer; but 
loose and unmerited praise is (as we have had frequent occasion 
to observe) prejudicial to virtue; and when bestowed on pea - 
sons, or on conduct, which, on the score of religion or mo- 
rality, deserve censure, it becomes a serious offence against the 
community, whose best interests it essentially injures. It is not, 
we repeat, the mere possession of talents, or of knowledge, that 
entitles a man to esteem, respect, and the good opinion of the 
world, but the use and application of his natural or acquired en- 
dowments. Voltaire had wit, eloquence, information, knowledge, 
and abilities, that placed him high on the lists of literary fame ; 
but was Voltaire, with all these attainments, an object of 
respect, of esteem, of imitation ?’—No; by the prostitution of 
his talents and of his knowledge, to the vile purposes of in- 
subordination and infidelity, he became the scorn and detesta- 
tion of all good men. Fenelon, on the contrary,—the mild, 
the virtuous, the pious, Fenelon,—possesséd of less talents, 
indeed, but of more knowledge, than Voltaire, lived respected, 
and died lamented. He conciliated the esteem, he rivetted the 
affections, of his admiring countrymen. And why ?—Because 
his talents, and 4is knowledge, were employed in the service of 
religion, piety, and virtue. It is not, then, the qualities them- 
selves, but the use to which they are applied, that give them 
their true value anc character; rendering them either estimable 
or pernicious. By this test, let the talentsof Mr Fox and those 
of Dr. Parr be tried; and the sober Christian, we suspect, 
will have little difficulty in appreciating either of them. 

After some apologies, as if Dr. Parr were to be approached 
only with that kind of reverence which was observed by all 
who approached the venerable person of the Roman Pontiff, 
when in the plenitude of his papal power,—apologies, certainly 
needless, because every one has a right to comment with per- 
fect freedom on the public writings of any man,—and worse 
than needless, when we consider the object of his remon- 
strance, to vindicate the cause of religion, against the misrepre- 
sentations of philosophical apathy,—the author proceeds to 
open his subject. He reminds Dr. Parr, most appositely, of 
the praises lavished, by a late philosophical economist, ona 
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Religious Character of Fox. $1 


"philosophical infidel, who had recently died. ‘* Upon the 


“ whole, I have always considered him, both in his life-time, 
«¢ and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a 
“ perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature of 
« human frailty will permit.” This unmerited praise of aman, 
who was an unbeliever himself, and who employed his talents 
for the propagation of infidelity, is properly censured by our 
author. But as most of our readers have, no doubt, seen 
Bishop Horne’s admirable letter to the surviving philosopher, 
on that subject, it is needless to eXpatiate upon it here. The 
remark is then applied to Dr. Parr, in the following passage : 


“«« Tf it be not expressed in so many words, it appears, nevertheless, 
to be the object of your recent publication, to leave on the minds 
of your readers, an impression in favour of Mr. Fox, equally strong 
as that which Dr. Smith attempted to secure for his friend Mr. Hume. 
Do not misapprehend me, Sir, I pray you: do not suppose that 
I am wishing to place your illustrious friend on the same footing 
with a professed infidel, who would cruelly have torn from others, 
that consolation which the world cannot give. And yet I must take 
leave to say, that how far the impression you have endeavoured to 
leave in favour of Mr. Fox, may be consistent with his religious and 
moral character, and how far it will be calculated to promote the 
interests of ‘piety and virtue, are questions, which, in the warmth 
of private affection, carmot, I presume, have been admitted to 
their due share of dispassionate deliberation in your sagacious and 
penetrating mind: or you would not have propagated without much 
qualification, the testimonies of others ; and you would have guarded 
with more anxious and watchful circumspection, your own testimony 
in his behalf, 

“That I may not multiply quotations from your work unneces- 
sarily, 1 will only take occasion to notice in this place, that the follow- 
ing positions are frequently inculcated by it under a variety of forms : 
that notwithstanding his faults, which arose from the ‘ impetuous 
ardour of his temperament, the same fertile genius, from which 
many of his virtues drew their source,’ ‘ if ever a human being 
‘ united the talents and virtues of a poet, an orator, a philosopher, 
‘ a statesman, a legislator, and a man, that being was Charles Fox :’ 
that ‘ he received with manly firmness and composure, the awful 
* intelligence of his approaching dissolution,’ and ‘ died happy, with 
* the resignation and blessed-hope of a Christian ;’ and that 

——‘ envious, that his name 
‘ On earth should be immortaliz’d by Fame, 
* Proud Death in triumph bore Lis peerless prize 
‘ To happier regions far beyond the skies.’ 
(Pages 170, 148, 79, 28, 149, 10, 49.) 

‘« Thisis the essence of many of the testimonies, which the pane- 

gyrists of Mr. Fox have borne to his character and conduct ; and of 
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82 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the views which they have given us of his life, of his death, and of 
his present and future condition. 

“ Your own representation of the cdncluding scene of his life, is 
designed to produce the same effect on the reader. ‘ The death of 
* Mr. Fox,’ you remark in you letter to Mr. Coke, ‘ accompanied 
‘ as it was by the sweet remembrance of benefits so recently con- 
ferred, or intended to be conferred, on so large a portion of the 
human race, will uver be interesting to my mind. When con- 
trasted with the toils, disappointments, and unmerited indignities 
which he had been doomed to endure for many years, it resembles 
a well-executed drama, in which some distinguished personage 
has, through a series of sharp trials, preserved his consistency to 
the close, and meets at last with that justice, which had been 
long withholden from him. In the bosoms of those who attended 
him in his last moments, it must excite the most serious wishes, 
that their owa end may be like his: and to himself, we trust, it 
was, in the language of Milton, 

“© A gentle wafting to immortal life.’ (P. 311.) 

«€ That you should have refrained from the presumption manifested 
in a passage cited above, with respect to the present condition of 
your departed friend, is no more than might be expected from one 
of a pious and humble spirit. ‘ Fools,’ we are told, ‘ rash in, 
where angels dare not tread.’ Connecting, however, your allusions 
to the Scriptures and to Milton, with their contexts, allow me 
to add, that it is the death of ‘ the righteous,’ of the zealous wor- 
shipper of the true God, which the Prophet desired to die: and that 
death is a gentle wafting to immortal life only to 
“as many as offer'd life 

* Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 

‘ By faith, not void of works.’ 

‘« This sentence of the great poet is so plainly engraven on every 
page of the sacred voluine, that it were impertinent to second it by 
any specific authority. You, Sir, will undoubtedly accede to the 
proposition, that the promise of happiness tendered by the Gospel 
through the blood of Christ, is tendered to those alone, who embrace 
the Christian faith, and shew their faith by the fruits of Christian 
holiness. This, I humbly submit, is a more cerrect representation 
of the case, than that of one of your contributors, who, forgetting, 
as it should seem, or not caring to notice, the obligations and 
the promises of the Gospel, and pieferring the uncertain conjectures 
of heathen philosophy, thinks he ‘ cannot conclude better than in 
‘ the language of @ great orator, as applied to one of the heroes of 
* antiquity: Omnibus qui patriam conservaverint, adjuverint, aux- 
* erint, certus est in carlo difinitus locus, wbi beati evo sempiterno 
* fruantur’. (P. 126.) 

‘« Now to apply the rule before us to the particular question, what, 
let me ask, was the faith, what was the religious practice, of Mr. 
Fox? I solemnly protest, Sir, it is not from any frivolous, or imper- 
tinent, or malicious, or otherwise unworthy motive, that I am 
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Religious Character of Fox. 8$ 


strongly disposed to press on you the present questions, But it 
is because I believe that they involve in no contemptible degree the 
interests of religion, and the eternal welfare of many, who may be 
fatally mislead by an incautious adoption of some of the principles, 
which your publication appears calculated to inculcate. The stake 
is great: too great indeed to be trifled with, out of a puny delicacy 
for the memory of Mr. Fox, for the characters of his panegyrists, o1 
even for the feelings of his surviving friends, Nay, it may be well, 
if his friends be in an error on this most important subject, that they 
should be awakened to its infallible and ruinous consequences. 


To the question, “ what was the faith of Mr. Fox ?” the 
author seeks for an answer in the passage which we have 
quoted in our strictures, containing the Doctor’s account of - 
Mr. Fox's religious tenets. And, on this passage, he makes the 
following just remarks. 


“In the foregoing paragraph, Sir, you have doubtless intended, 
as you promised, to speak ‘ ingenuously and intelligibly:’ it may 
probably be added, and I do not presuine to censure you for doing so, 
that you have spoken timidly and circumspectly. It may be pre- 
sumptuous in me to attempt an alteration of your language : but 
shall I avoid giving offence, and shall I represent your sentiments 
correctly, if I state the essence of the preceding extract in its con- 
nexion with my enquiry to be, that Mr. Fox, whose attention was 
but sparingly bestowed on theological subjects, highly approved ihe 
pure and benevolent precepts of Christianity, but did not believe in its 
characteristic doctrines ? that he valued the Gospel asa code of ethics, but 
not asaguide of faith ? For his forbearance with regard to others, let us 
cheerfully allow him thatcredit, which I for one would beamong the last 
to withhold. For the obstacles which impeded his belief, let us make 
every allowance, which can reasonably be pleaded for. 1 for one 
am of your opinion, that ‘ the spirit of Christianity does not warrant 
‘ us in passing a harsh judgment upon the thoughts of individuals 
‘ when they are unaccompanied by presumptuous words or immoral 
‘ deeds.’ (P.221.) Let us leave the sceptic to the judgment of 
the great Searcher of hearts, assured that he will pronounce, and 
that he alone can pronounce, whether his scepticism proceeded from 
some unavoidable infirmity, or from ‘an evil heart of unbelief.’ 
But let us not presume to controvert or to filter away the decision of 
the same unerring Being, that ‘ he that believeth on the Son hath 
‘ everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
* life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.’ Let us not hold up 
the end of such a man as a consummation most seriously to be 
wished, nor affirm that he can ‘die with the blessed hope of the 
‘ Christian,’ who is not in possession of the Christian faith.” . 


With much earnestness does the author appeal to the War- 
wickshire Divine on this most important question, calling upon 
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84 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


him to correct any misapprehension under which he may 
labour in his interpretation of the Doctor’s meaning. But, we 
confess, we cannct see the smallest ground for supposing that he 
has misconceived him. If the Doctor has not admitted Mr. 
Fox to be a sce pric, to us, at least, his language is neither :ge- 
nuous nor intelligiile, But it isa point of too much importance 
to be left cither to mis onception or doubt; it is the bounden 

duty of the Doctor, a‘duty which he owes to himself, to his 
station, and to society, to explain himself if he has been mis- 
conceived; and not only this, but to shew to what precise 
points the misconception applies, and what other interpretation 
his language will fawly admit. 

The author next anxiously enquires, as a question, “ inti- 
mately connected with the faith of Mr. Fox—what was his 
religious practice *’’ Flere he justly complains of the Doctor's 
OMISSIONS. 


‘© You have yourself, Sir, given a compendious summary of the 
enjoyments and business to which he devoted his life, towards the 
conclusion of your letter to Mr. Coke: a gentleman, whom you 
have designated, I understand not without reason, as ‘ a Christian in 
* faith and practice.’ (Dedication) No inference prejudicial to 
the religious character of your other esteetned friend ought perhaps 
to be drawn from your silence on that head: yet it would have been 
a satisfaction to me, I confess, had it fallen in with your view of the 
subject to notice, that ‘ whilst he was enjoying health of body and 

serenity of mind to an advanced period, whilst he was tasting the 
‘ purest pleasures of friendship and literature, whilst he was deserv- 
‘ ing. the confidence of his countrymen, whilst he was obtaining 
‘ the respect of surrounding uations, whilst he was devoting a long 


* and laborious life to the freedom of England, the tranquillity of 


* Europe, the abolition of the African slave-trade, the correction 
‘ of Asiatic enormities, and the general happiness of all his fellow- 
* creatures;' (p. 307.) it would have been satisfactory, I conceive, 
to many of your more serious readers, it would not have been dero- 
gatory to your hero's character, had it been agreeable to your plan 
to notice, that while he was revelling in the enjoyment of such 
mighty blessings, and exerting his stupendous talents for the attain- 
ment of such glorious ends, his soul was habitually raised in devout 
and grateful acknowledgment tothe ‘ Giver of all good.’ If it did 
not become you wo pry into his more private acts of devotion, and to 
reveal the secrets of his closet, it might have afforded some grati- 
fication to the friends of religion, and in their estimation at least 
it would not have degraded his character, bad they been informed, 
that he was constant and fervent in his public devotions, and that he 
served his God with some portion at least of that zeal with which he 
served his country. If it did not coincide with your plan to notice 


his religious practices in general, it might have been satisfactory to 
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Religious Character of Fox. 85 


us to learn, that, when the awful hour of his dissolution approached: 
and ‘* his spirit was about to return to Him that made it,’ he ex 
yressed something of those sensations which ‘ the righteous’ are 
wont to feel; and, as he is said to have expired ‘ with the resignatio" 
‘and the hope of a Christian,’ so, that he uttered such professions 
of his faith and united in such acts of devotion, as best become the 
‘unprofitable servants’ of a crucified Redeemer. At this awful 
period, you piously profess that ‘ he had weighty duties to perform :° 
and you charitably ‘trust, that with a deep and composed sense of 
‘ his imperfections and accountableness, he performed those duties 
‘ well.’ (P. 287.) Most sincerely do I unite with you in this bene- 
volent and Christian hope. But sincerely too do I wish, that we 
were in possession of testimony that the last duties performed by him 
were of a religious nature. Otherwise the calmness with which he 
died, cannot be adduced asa proof of his religious feelings. Mr. 
Hume, we know, ‘died in such a happy composure of mind that 
‘nothing could exceed it.” Mr. Hume's composure was certainly 
not the resignation of a Christian. ‘The most atrocious criminals 
are sometimes seen to submit to death with consummate coolness and 
intrepidity : your volume affords an instance of a hardened offender 
undergoing the sentence of the law for a complicatton of guilt 
without shewing the smallest sign of shame, compunction, or terror. 
(P. 394.) You will not suspect me of endeavouring to institute an 
invidious comparison between your noble and benevolent friend, and 
a wretch whom you have described as the annoyance of society. 
You will understand me to allege no more, than that the tranquillity 
with which a man dies, is not an infallible criterion of the pre- 
dominance, or even the existence, of the religious principle in his 
mind,” 


It is somewhat singular that Dr. Parr’s account of Mr. Fox’s 
last moments should be exposed to similar objections to those 
which were opposed to Mr. Fox’s account of the last moments of 
his friend the Duke of Bedford. ‘These panegyrical effusions of 
friendship might be allowable in a private circle ; but when for- 
mally introduced to public notice, and the objects to whom they 
relate, too, recommended as Lae for Christians to imitate, it 
becomes an imperative duty, in every man who regards the 
present and future welfare of his fellow-countrymen, to submit 
them to the most rigid scrutiny, and to subject such false 
teachers to the severest reproof. ‘The author now refers to 
that passage in Mr. Fellowes’s strange character of Mr. I’ox, 
which we felt it our duty most strongly to reprobate; and in 
which he makes the sum and substance of religion to consist in 
charity. Upon this point the author of this tract animadverts 
most ably and most forcibly. 
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86 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ Now, Sir, it isnot from supposing that the sophistry of these 
remarks, and the ignorance which they betray of the Christian pre- 
cepts, can have eluded your penetrating eye, that I have drawn them 
out to notice: it is because of the opportunity they afford me of im- 
pressing on less cautious readers a few important remarks in opposi- 
tion; the more necessary to be impressed, because the errors them- 
selves are sanctioned by the name of a clergyman, whom I understand 
to be a minister of the estabiished church. 

“ First, then, religion does not consist in doing to others as we 
would they should do unto us. ‘ The first and great commandment is, 
** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with al] thy heart, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength: the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ To speak 
with propriety, religion consists in the former of these commandinents : 
morality in the latter; and this Jatter, be it observed by the way, is so 
far from constituting religion, that if it can be practised, as | apprehend 
it can, without proceeding from the love of God, /t may in that case 
be said to be distinguished from religion altogether. Mr, Fox appears 
to have entertained the same erroneous opinion, which I have here 
noticed in his panegyrist. You indeed, Sir, tully aware (as it should 
seem) of the error, have discreetly, but I doubt whether fairly or not, 
amended his language, when you represent yourself as agreeing with 
hina in opinion, that ‘to love one another is the first great moral com- 
mandment of our religion :’ his own statement is, that ‘ its first pre- 
cept is to love one another:' a statement, I resolutely maintain, con- 
tradictory to the express affirmation of our Lord, and -at variance with 
the essential principle of his religion : a statement, I verily fear, which 
vould not have proceeded from one, whose heart was properly alive to 
the obligation ofour duty toGod. (P. 748.) 

** Again: “ If religion have any connection with a holy endeavour 
to preserve peace on earth, and good-will among men, then Mr. Fox 
was one of the most religious men of the age.” ‘To preserve peace and 
good-will isa duty of Christianity, No Christian can deny it. But 
what then? Is it more than a single duty? or at the most, a branch 
of our duty? And does the practice of owe duty, or of one division of 
our duty, entitle a man to the appellation of one of the most religious 
of men? Nay, let it be observed, as before, peace and good-will 
may be preserved, not from religious motives ; and if so, they form 
no part of religion at all. 

** Thirdly | would remark, that it is only when charity flows from 
faith in God, that it can in any sense be called ‘ the essence of reli- 
gion:’ and then too, it is only the essere of one of its branches. 

“* Fourthly, as :o ‘ making a show of religion,’ I should betray gross 
ignorance of the spiritual nature of Christianity, if 1 were to assert 
that religion consists in outward show. Let it however be observed 
on the other hand; that the truly religious man will give testimony of 
his wward sensations by his outward deportment: and that he wil] 
esteem it his duty not only to ‘ worship God in spirit and in truth, 
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Religious Character of Fox. 87 


but also to let his light so shine before men, that they may see his good 
works, and glorify their Father which is in heaven.’ 

«« T have dwelt the longer on the religious character of Mr Fox, 
because of its connection with a fashionable notion, derived from any 
school but that of Christianity, that it matters not, what a man’s religi- 
ous faith be, provided his morals be good: a notion, which has little 
to recommend it, if we except the antithetical terseness of a-certain 
celebrated couplet, into which it is condensed. I wiil request your 
patience no longer, than while I oftera few suggestions on some 
points connected with the moral character of your friend.” 


Our readers need scarcely be reminded that the couplet to 
which the author here alludes ts : 


“« For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 


Of which it is only necessary to remark, that his faith can 
alone be right which is founded on the Gospel of Chiist ; and 
that, properly speaking, his life canonly be inthe right, who 
takes care to make that Gospel the rule and motive of bis con- 
duct. Inthe obvious sense of the lines, the sentiment is pert, 
flippant, false, and impious. Before we quit the subject, we 
will put two questions, Did not Jesus Christ piescribe one 
mode of faith ? and can any mode of faith be otherwise than 
wrong, if not strictly conformable with that mede which Jesus 
prescribed ? Wetrust that Mr. Fellowes will have such re- 
pect, in future, for the religious character which he holds, as 
not to obtrude such tolerable stuff again upon the public ; and, 
when he speaks dogmatically, either to shield himself beneath his 
anonymous character of an Unitarian Critic, for the work which 
he conducts is Unitarian to all intents and purposes, or to 
make his matter such as a true Christian may not blushto read 
it. 

The remainder of this tractis appropriated'to a consideration 
of what has been said, by his eulogists, but more particularly 
by Dr. Parr, of Mr. Fox’s moral character. 

‘* And here I do not propose to extract with minute and invidious 
precision from the characters, which you have exhibited, the particulars 
ot his juvenile extravagance, or of the dissipation of his riper years. I 
have no inclination to exaggerate his failings or his vices. I am willing 
to allow all the indulgence that can be claimed for the ‘ impetuous 
ardour of his temperament ;’ for the fascinations of the metropolis, and 
and of ‘ the pleasurable regions of the south’ presenting their allure- 
ments to the hey-day of youth; for the temptations, powerful, mani» 
told, and active, to which his rank exposed him ; and for the general 
laxity of principle and consequent depravity of the country and of the 
age. (P.170, 44, 41.) Ishall not question the affirmation, that ‘ on 
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88 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


his accession to office in 1782 he at once discarded al] his improper 
connexions ;’ (p. 46.) and I fondly cherish the hope, that he steadily 

rsisted in his renunciation, and that there was no alloy of criminality 
mingled with ‘ all the blandishments of domestic retirement, which 
he cultivated at St. Anne’s Hill.’ (P. 122.) As you, Sir, whose mind 
is proof against the wiles of modern philosophy, and can ‘ enter the 
very lime twigs of its spells,’ have admitted into your page a declara- 
tion, that ¢ all that can be said of Mr. Fox on the subject of his attach- 
ment to the fair sex, will only do him honour ;’ (p. 109.) and as you 
have not made any exception to what is alleged concerning ‘ the 
amiable and exemplary conduct of the lady, to whom he gave his hand 
aiter she had long enjoyed his heart ;’ (ib.) I cannot resist the welcome 
inference, that this is one amongst innumerable instances, wherein 
popular rumour has verified the warning of Hamlet to the fair and 
innocent Ophelia, ‘ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.’” 


If Dr. Parr meant seriously to assert that Mr. Fox, when he 
came into power in 1782, gave up all his improper connexions, 
and did not renew them, after his brief administration, he has 
either been most egregiously misled, or else has wilfully sacri- 
ficed truth at the shrine of friendship. As we should be sorry 
to impute suchacrime as that of wilful misrepresentation to a 
Christian divine, we must conclude that the Doctor was misin- 
formed ; but then what becomes of his fidelity as a biographer. 
It is not with any view of questioning “‘ the amiable and exem- 
plary conduct of the lady to whom he gave his hand, after she 
had long enjoyedhis heart,” still less with the intentto wound the 
feelings of a penitent, but solely for the sake of truth, and for 
preventing the propagation of error, that we remind the Doc- 
tor that that lady lived with Mr. Fox as a mistress, before he 
made her a wife. Mr. Fox, indeed, had not the sin of seduc- 
tion to answer for, in addition to that of fornzcation, for the 
villany of some oit@er man of lax principles, and of loose mora- 
lity, had, long before he knew her, reduced her te the degraded 
state of those wretched females, who, so incessantly, excite our 
compassion, and sometimes rouse our indignation, at the places 
of public resort. How far it becomes the character of a digni- 
tary of the Church of England to sound the praises of such a 
character ; to mention of her, in order to encovrage, no doubt, 
an imitation cf her conduct, nothing but what was amiable and 
exemplary in her character; and to sink every thing which 
might have been held up, as a beacon, a warning, tothe rising 
generation ; i, it is not, perhaps, for us to decide. But this we 
will take upon us to say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
tendency of such praise is most mischievous to society, and that 
his conduct who blazons it forth to thé world, is neither amiable 
nor exemplary. 
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Religious Character of Fox. 89 


But some of Dr. Parr’s contributors, who have drawn the 
character of Mr. Fox, have, as this writer truly remarks, 
advanced principles ** injurious to society, and inconsistent with 
correct notions of moraJity, and with unequivocal declarations 
of the Gospel.” Among these Mr. Fellowes stands foremost, 
and receives, trom the hands of this able corrector, an appro- 
priate Castigation. 

‘« By one perso, whose profession might have led us to expect a 
different judgment, they are termed ‘ trivial faults” (P.175.) On 
the authority of an Apostle I deny, that ‘ luxury and dissipation in all 
their variegated forms,’ that ‘ excess of every species,’ that ‘ a devo- 
tion of his most valuable hours to the gaming-table, the amour, the 
midnight debauch,’ not casually indulged, but formed into ‘ irresistible 
habits,” can be fitly ch: iracterized by. such aterm. (P. 40, 41.127.) 
They are sufficient, unless heartily repented of, to exclude him who 
indulges in them, from heaven. They are sufficient, if adopted by 
others, to disseminate profligacy and corruption, misery and desolation 
over the earth. Though ‘ the land beas the garden of Eden before 
them, behind them it wil! become a desolate wilderness.’ Of him, who 
can think such vices to be ‘ trivial faults,’ Jet me demand, Sir, in your 
simple and nervous form of interrogation, ‘ Are these light consdie- 
rations?” And tet me supply him with a reply in your no less appro- 
priate answer, ‘ He must be something more, or something less, than 
man, who w ould dare to call them so.” (P. 394.) 


. We pass over some other censures of other apologists for 
dissipation and immorality, to lay before our readers the brief, 
but just, remarks of the author, on a passage in the memorable 
pretace to Bellendenus, that classical hotch-potch, in which the 
language of the dncien’s is pressed into the service of a modern 
partisan, and made to convey his sentiments and his prejudices 
to a British public. 

In your celebrated Preface to Bellendenus, however, an extract 
from which embellishes the pages of your recent publication, you, Sir, 
have admitted certain sentiments, which to me, who am perhaps not 
sufficient!y devoted to the charms, or perhaps not sufficiently aware 
of the full import, of classical phraseology, present themselfes in a 
very questionable shape. (P.8.) ‘ Forgive me this wrong,’ Sir, if 
it be a wrong in me to say, that I should have been extremely cautious 
in pleading the cause of one whom I myself described as swallowing 
with intemperate avidity the draught of sensual enjoyment, and plung- 
ing into the abyss of extravagance and riot with an unbridled career. I 
should have feared to veil enormities like these under the specious ap- 
pellations of ‘ deliciz et blandimenta.’ I should have hesitated before 
I attempted to extenuate such excesses as these, by adopting the qua- 
lification of one heathen author, that his was ‘ luxus eruditus;’ and 
thar of another, that it was ‘homine ingenuo et libero dignior.’ I 
s'i.:\d have deliberated again and again, before I pronounced of such 
a tian as this, and I should have fully satisfied myself that the good 
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of society, the interests of morality, and the declarations of the Gospe', 
would support me in pronouncing of him ‘ Scelere semper caruit.’" 

** But not to insist more fully on the aberrations of Mr Fox's youth, 
if during the latter part of his pilgrimage ‘ he never swerved from the 
plain and straight course’ of morality, which I understand it to be your 
mtention to assert; (P. 311.) and if his repentance and reformation 
were sauctified by faith in the merits of the Savivur, Jet us humbly and 
charitably hope that the blood of Christ will bave atoned for his sins, 
and * blotted out the hand-writing that was against him.’ Let us hope 
that he now resteth in Christ. Yet let us be careful of expressing this 
hope in terms, which may encourage erroneous opinions or vicious 
practices in those who survive him. Let us beware of sanctioning 
dissipation by giving countenance to ihe notion, that the private vices 
of any man, however splendid his talents or dignified his station, can 
be corapensated by great public virtues: and let us beware of violating 
tire purity of evangelical truth, by proposing any other atonement and 
propitiation for sin than the blood of the Redeemer ; or any other con- 
ditions of everlasting happiness than ‘ repentance towards God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

‘€ hese are the considerations, Sir, to which I earnestly desire to 
draw the tree and anprejudiced attention of those, who may peruse 
your publication of the * Characters of the late Charles James Fox." 
Should this little tract be so fortunate as to fall under your notice, I 
rely on your candour to bestow on it your dispassionate consideration, 
and on your discernment to distinguish between the sentiments of its 
auihor, and those of the ‘ rhapsodists,’ whose fanaticism I unite with 


you ia deprecating as ‘ pregnant with danger to all the members of 


society, from the highest to the lowest :’ however much I may doubt, 
whether ‘ITought’ to join with you in ‘ commending most sincerely 
aml most ardently the soundness of the religious principles’ of a certain 
aiti-rhapsodist; and whether ‘ the well-wishers either to genuine 
Christianity or to our ecclesiastical establishnent are really indebted to 
him’ for his labours. (P.817, 087.) Should others, into whose hands 
this tract may fall, be disposed to dismiss it without examination as the 
ravings of a weak and ignorant enthusiast, to them I would take the 
hberty of suggesting, that, instead of rashly pronouncing on the cha- 
ricter of the writer, it would be more prudent in them to examine 
whether bis sentiments be agreeable to the Gospel of Christ; and 
whether it be not wise to take for the rule of our conduct and opinions 
that Gospel, by which we are commanded to live, and by which we 
abull finally be judged.” 

Let Dr. Pofe answer these observations if he can. The 
withor, we think, has claims to the thanks of the public for this 
effort to serve a cause which every good man must have most 
at heart, 
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fear God, honour the King,” this exceilent parish priest zealously and 
Christ. 


George Gaskin, D.D. Rector of that Parish. Svo. p p. 26. London, 
ably enforces, on his congregation, the necessity of a constant and 


gl 
From the appropriate text, “‘ Honour all men, Love the brotherhood, 


strict attention, tothe various duties prescribed by the Gospel of 
He points out to them the ouly trae sense of morality ; and 

the only true origin of supreme power on earth. . And, indeed, with- 
out a right understanding of these points, without a knowledge of 
the doctrines and precepts of our Redeemer, there can exist no true 
inorality, and no just sense of our duty as subjects and as men. 
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“ Anhumble and impartial inquiry,” says this truly Christian 
Preacher, at the opening of his discourse, ‘‘ into the grounds and prin- 
ciples of the religion of our adorable Redeemer will Jead us to kaow, 
that man is bound to man, by real, genuine, and substantial, obligation. 
Other principles, whether of general regard, or of brotherly love, 
which have been professed by those who never beard ot Christ, or, 
having heard, have, nevertheless, rejected him, are shadowy, vague, 
aod inetkective, ‘this would be abundantly evident, if the miserable 
artifices, and poor subterfuges, of writers who denominate themselves, 
and are, by their partizans, denominated, philosophers, were produced 
toview ; who, undera pretence of promoting sentiments of benevolence, 
and of extricating the world fromthe shackles of religious and civilsys- 


tems, have only pandered to ungovernable passions, and promoted disor- 


ganization, and that deplorable licentiousness which has in its operation 
menaced all others. 


carried discord, havock, and misery amongst mankind ; which has 
actually brought to ruin some of the finest countries of the world, and 


But, when an Apostle of Christ introduces the 
topic of benevolence, he shews us its extent, and points out its closer 
attachments ; and he connects the whole with social sulordination, 
and religious princible. 

God, honour the King.” 


‘ Honour all men, love the brotherhood, fear 
Religious principle is, indeed, the only solid basis of Christian con- 
duct, in discharging the various duties of socieiy. 


can be no effective restraint upon the bad passions of man, and no 
adequate stimulus tothe performance of good actions. The fear of the 


Without it, there 
law will prove a very inefficient check upon those who do not fear God. 
Having detailed the various motives and reasons which should lead 
branch of his subject, 


the King. 


Christians to fear their God, the pious preacher proceeds to another 
‘ By the united effect of general regard, brotherly love, and the fear 


of God, will be cherished aud cultivated, among consistent Christians, 
the indispensable duty of honouring the sacred person, and office, of 


‘* The plain, obvious doctrine of the Scriptures is, that Kings and 
are to receive honour from men. 
Vicegerent of God. 


Rulers have their authority from God, and that upon this account they 
“ We honour the King, then, ly acknowledging that he is the 
‘* Political orators, haranguin 


upon liberty, to gratify the popu- 
lace, and to serve the purposes of sedition, or rebellion, are fond of 
affirming, that civil government had its origin by compact among 
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equals,* and that the magistrate, therefore, is the vicegerent of the 
people, burt this is no m,ore than a bold affirmation, founded in pride, 
and intended to answer wicked ends ; no evidence, from the records 
of antiquity, can be brought to support it; and it militates against the 
plain declarations of Scripture ; wherein the magistrate is expressly 
declared to be ‘ the minister of God,’+ and the duty of paying tribute 
is enforced, by this very argument ; ‘ for they are God's ministers.’ ’t 

Where the pride of man is opposed to the humility of Christ, and 
his folly to the wisdom of God, it is not wonderful that he should fall 
into the grossest errors, and become the dupe of the most flagrant 
delusions. But it may afford matter for surprize to some, that men of 
cultivated minds, rich in the learning of the schools, and deep in the 
knowledge of the world ; that Locke, in short, in the last century, 
aml Fox and Dr. Parr in the present, should have maintained the 
senseless and antiscriptural positions here so properly reprobated; that 
they should have supported either the preposterous notion of an ori- 
ginal compact, among persons equally entitled to treat on equal 
grounds ; acompact, against the existence of which may be opposed 
the united force of historical fact, common sense, and physical impos- 
sivility ; or the still more gross, abominable, and senseless doctrine of 
tlre sovereignty of the people, which is, indeed, plainly deducible 
from the former. Mr. Whitaker's account of the ‘* Origin of Govern- 
nrent,”’ here so properly referred to, was openly stigmatized by the 
Whig leaders of the Opposition, some yeais ago, inthe House of Com- 
mons, who seemed toconsider every asse:tion of seripture authority 
as a breach of Parliamentary privilege! Butlet such men be remind- 
ed, in the words of Dr. Gaskin, that ‘* no divine law can be superceded 
by the command of any earthly power ; and that the boasted omnipo- 
tence, impiously assigned by a Whig lawyer, to the British Parlia- 
ment, is impotence itself when opposed to such authority. 

In the subsequent part of his sermon, the Doctor shews how the 
King is to be honoured; and every principle which he inculcates, and 
every sentiment which he enforces, bespeak the intelligent Christian, 
the Joyal subject, and the good man. 


— 








MEDICINE. 


‘servation: ‘ungus Heematodes, or Soft Cancer, in several of 
Olservations on Fungus Heematod S , 2 


the most important Organs of the Human Body; containing also a 
comparative View of the Structure of Fungus Heematodes and 
Cancer. With. Cases and Dissections. By James Wadrop, F. R. 
S. E. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and one of the 
Surgeons’ of the public Dispeasary of Edinburgh. Illustrated by 
t? Plates, pp. 218, Svo. 12s. Constable, Edinburgh; Murray, 


London, 1809. 


We lately noticed a very elegant work on the morbid anatomy of 


the eye, by this ingenious author, and the present will not detract 





———- 


* “* See Whitaker's ‘ origin of Government,’ and an admirable 


Sermon, on this subject, by Bishop Horne.” 
t Rom. xiii. 4. ¢ Rom. xiii. 6. 
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from his reputation, for perspicuity and accuracy, in describing the 
appearances of diseased parts. ‘The subject is novel, and never 
before discussed in a regular manner. — It is thus intreduced in the 
preface, which we quote as a model for future medical writers. 

On the following observations one remark may be made,—that 
they are not an attempt to recommend to the public a remedy for 
a disease which has been generally, the author may almost say, uni- 
versally, found to be incurable + on the contrary, of the numerous 
cases which he has detailed, and referred to-in the various parts of 
the work, there is scarcely one -where the disease has not proved 
fatal. It has been a severe reproach on medical men, that they 
have seldom brought before the public an account of cases, the ter- 
mination of which has been unfavouralle; and that they have generally 
contented themselves with selecting a few extraordinary cures, with 
the view either of recommending some favourite remedy, or of 
adding to their own professional reputation, Such a practice is 
attended with the worst effects in the science of medicine.  Practi- 
tioners are thus deceived in forming their opinions, and in the 
employment of particular modes of treatment recommended — by 
others; and futtire inquirers are prevented from deriving that assist- 
ance and information which the experience and observation of those 
who have studied them, might have otherwise afforded. ‘The author, 
therefore, hopes that this work will not prove less useful, by bring- 
ing before the public the discussion of a subject, where the pre- 
sent state of the practice of medicine can avail little, than by 
attempting, in an ostentatious display of successful cases, to recom- 
mend a favourite remedy.” 

The disease which Mr. W. here describes has hitherto been erro- 
neously considered a cancerous affection ; whence it has been called 
soft cancer; but it is yet without a proper name, as the author ac- 
knowledges the inadequacy and impr: priety of all those by which 
it has been designated. Mr. J. Burns, of Glasgow, called it a spon- 
goid inflammation; Mr. Hay, of Leeds, fungus hematodes, which 
1s very improper, as it contains scarcely no blood, or other fluid ; by 
Mr. Abernethy it was denominated medullery sarcoma ; this, although 
a name, certainly very exceptionable, is perhaps less so than that 
adopted by Mr. W. In almost all the cases cited by the author, the 
interior of excrescence exhibited the appearance of medullery matter, 
and there is some reason for imagining that tie disease is primarily an 
affection of the nerves, as the anrilema, or membrane which contains 
the medullery matter, and the medud/a itself, appeared in many cases 
to be incorporated. This disease, chiefly affects children, or youth 
under 12 years of age,’ and of these the- greatest number in the eyes, 
which it protrudes sometimes into a lump as large as the patient's hand, 
at the same time the glands are affected. T he colour of the tumour 
in the eye is subject to considerable variety; but generally it has 
exactly the colour as well as the consistence of brain. In the optic 
nerve, a black colour is sometimes perceived in the medulla, in 
tracing which the author discovered, ‘ that the uptic nerves do not 
decussate each other.’ The membranes of the brain also have appeared 
altered in many cases,and the absorbent glands converted into a 
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medullery-looking matter. This fatal disease attacks all parts of the 
body, shoulders, arms, hands, groin, thighs, knees, legs, ankles, 
breast, kidneys, lungs, uterus, &c. In these parts it occurs ata 
more advanced period of life than in the eye-ball. A tumor of this 
kind has been known to succeed a blow ; its progress is slow, and it 
has in many cases remained soft and movable during two or three 
years before it acquired the size of a hen’s egg. As it increases in bulk, 

st advances like most other swellings towards the surface of the skin, 

the integuiments coverinz it become thinner, at last they adhere to it, 
are discoloured and ulcerate. The matter of this fungus, like brain, 
becomes softer by exposure to the air, and readily mixes with water. 
In all the author's 26 cases these appearances were more or Jess present. 
The principal analogy between Fungus Hamatodes, and Cancer, 
Mr. W. thinks is their fatality, as amputation of the limb is the 
only prospect of remedy, and even that much Jess in the former than 
in the latter disease. The progress of both is slow, and when they 
ulcerate neither of them discharges purulent matter, but a thin fetid 
ichor, and occasionally they bleed profusely ; both equally destroy the 
contiguous parts, and both affect several organs at the same time. 
A cancerous tumour, however, is a hard, firm, incompressible mass, 
while the fungus is soft, elastic, and pulpy. The cancerous and fungus 
diathesis are considered by Mr. W. as perfectly distinct from that of 
Scrofula. 

‘* Were we, says the author, in conclusion, to attempt to draw 
any general inference from observations on fungus hematodes, in 
the eye-ball alone, we should be apt to conclude that the disease 
consists in a morbid change of the nerve itself; and that a growth 
of medullery matter takes place in this disease, analogous to what 
is observed in new “formations of bony matter, of fat, of skin, or 
of blood vessely. There are many cases on record, of enormous 
bony and fatty tumors being formed in various parts of the Lody , 
and those cases of large fungi which grow from wounds, and some 
species of polypi, may perbaps be considered as a mere increase of 
blood-vessels. On the other hand, there are circumstances which 
would rather lead as to suspect that this disease does not arise from 
the accidental formation of a substance analogous to any of the natu- 
ral textures of the animal economy, but that it is a morbid matier 
sua generis. When either bone, cartilage, fat, cellular membrane, 
or skin, are formed in a situation where it did not formerly exist, 
it is seldom followed by any bad consequences. From its bulk or 
situation, it may deprive a joint of its motions, or disturb the functions 
of an orcang but its formation is not followed by any of those evils 
which invariably took place in the formation of a morbid matter, 
as in cancer, scrofula, or lues venerea. The changes to be observed 
in the nerves in consequence of disease, are extremely rare, and 
scarcely can the most skilful anatomist detect alterations in their 
structure after death, which during life were the source of agonizing 
complaints. In two cases of te douloureur, M. Dessault, after 
much patient dissection, could find oo deviation from the natural 
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structure in the nerves of the face, nor can any disease be observed 
in the nerves of a paralytic limb. From these observations, we 
should not expect to find the nervous system undergoing such very 
remarkable changes as take place in fungus hematodes, and par- 
ticularly in those cases where prodigious swellings are formed on 
the extremities of the body.” 

‘The plates to the present volume are not so exquisitively finished 
as those in the author's Morbid Anatomy of the Eye; but they are 
sufficiently accurate to illustrate the cases, and exhibit the appearances 
of a new, and most formidable disease, which cannot fail to attract 
the attention of medical practitioners. 





REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 

— > 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory's Second Reply to the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review and Magaxine. 

Sin,—You did me the favour to insert, in your Review and Maga- 
zine, for June last, a letter, as to the statement of ficts, essentially 
the same as the letter I s nt privately to Mr. Jeftray, and in which I 
proved that the writer of the critique on the account of Steam Engines, 
in the second volume of my ‘‘ Mechanics,” had, in the short compass 
of a note of ten lines, told four positive falsehoods. The truth of 
this charge is now admitted by the kdinburgh Reviewers, so far as 
relates to two of their assertions; they deny my charge in relation fo 
the third assertion, by telling a new falsehood ; and they palliate the 
fourth, by admitting that their language was ambiguous. ‘here is, 
therefore, (to adopt the wary language of these scientific Cefamers,) “ a 
probability falling short of certainty, by a quantity incalculably 
small,” that the tdinburgh Reviewers will be regarded by every atter- 
tive reader, as self-cenvicted liars. What right they can have to 
plead inadvertence in bar of this conclusion, when deliberately and 
explicitly charging me with a general habit, and particular instances 
of plagiarism, I am very willing the public should determine. 

Iam sorry, Sir, to occupy your valuable pages with my personal 
concerns. If the Edinburgh Reviewers, who have long ago torteited 
all reputation fur justice, honour, and liberality, had not renounced 
that of courage also; if they had dared to adinit into their own work 
my refutation of their own calumnies, [ should dave sought no other 
redress, Not satisfied, however, with denying me in the first instance 
the right of vindicating my fame as an author, they have attacked my 
character asa man, and publicly pledged themseives to allow me-no 
opportunity of defending it, and to make no retraction of their 
charges, though I should succved in proving them false ! 

At the end of nearly eight months, from their receipt of niy first 
letter, the Edinburgh Reviewers have honoured me with an elaborate 
reply ; a deviation in my tavour trom their usual and safer plan of 
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total silence, for which I am duly grateful. In this reply of ten 
pages, they have distributed artful misrepresentations and direct false- 
hoods with that profusion, which may be expected from persons 
who have abundance of one kind of commodity at command, and 
very little of any other, Quo modo pyris vesct jutet calabar hospes. 
A complete answer to such a letter as their's, would be far too volu- 
minous to appear in a miscellaneous journal. I shall only trouble you 
with ashort statement, which, I hope, you can immediately insert, 
and which the extensive circulation of your magazine may contribute 
to render as public asthe slanders it refutes. 

Even thus far I should have thought it needless to intrude my con- 
cerns into your work, could I depend upon the same candour, good 
sense, and reflection, in every reader of the Edinburgh Review, 
which I have met with, on this occasion, among my own literary 
acquaintance. One ot my friends, a gentlem: in of the highest 
literary and scientific reputation,* so forcibly describes the impression 
produced on his mind by the Edinburgh Reviewers’ epistle, that I beg 
leave to quote part of his letter. 

‘‘ T have just read” (says he) ‘* the Edinbargh Reviewers’ epistle 
to you; and i think you may very readily rest satished with the 
general result of the public judgment, which must necessarily be 
open to the following facts, even from the Reviewers’ own statement. 

«© Ist. That the Edinburgh Reviewers have found the eftect of 
your former exposure of their misrepresentations to be so powerful 
as tofeel and acknowledge ‘ the necessity” of making a reply, and 
thus to take a step they have never taken before, one which must have 
been derogatory and mortifying to their self-importance. 

‘© 2nd. That in their review of your article they told at least two 
falsehoods, KNOWING THEM TO BE sUCH; and, of course, for the 
mere unworthy purpose of injuring you in the eyes of the world. 

‘© 3rd. That it is in vain for them now to urge, that if you did not 
copy from an author without acknowledgment, when they asserted 
you did thus copy from him, they have smce discovered that you 
have copied, without acknowledgment from others. The public 
(and I as one of them) havea short and easy method of setiling this 
point, without troubling ourselves with a reference, by simply 
observing, that the man who could wilful/y lie in the first instance, is 
iffinitely more likely to lie in the second. He has not only betrayed 
the cloven foot, but avowedly exhibited it tothe public, and has 
nullified his own authority by bis motives, and his own testimony 
by his se/f-conviction of FALSEHOOD. 

** 4th. All this is confirmed and established by the Reviewers 
concluding declaration, that they now ‘“ wi/ling/y take leave of a 








ee 


° His name I suppress, not to expose him unnecessarily to the 
rancour of the Edinburgh Reviewers. ‘Lhe praise they have bestowed 
upon one of his works would be no security against their virulent 
abuse in future, nor even against their condemuation of the same 
work, if we may judge from their treatment of Pinkerton’s “‘ Geogra- 
phy,” after they had quarrelled with the proprietor of that work. 
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subject which no consideration shall induce them to resume,” a 
declaration, by which they obviously refuse admission to any thing 

ou may send them, as they did in the case of your former letter ; 
for why should they be guilty of so palpable a piece of injustice as 
that of excluding you from the only ground where you can fairly 
repel their attack to the satisfaction of all their readers, except it be 
that they know you have the means of perfectly refuting their calum- 
nies, and thus of still farther depreciating their moral character in 
the estimation of the public ?” 

Thus far from the communication of my learned friend. Readers of 
a different description, however, may very probably pass over the 
self-destructive passages in the Reviewers’ epistle with little concern, 
and admit that at least my character is rendered suspicious, that there 
must le some ground for the charges, that they must le part/y true, 
&c, &c. Many readers, Mr. Editor, listen with eagerness to an 
accusation, and half wish it true; many are prejudiced on some 
account in favour of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and think they are 
too honest ; many more think they are too politic, to commit their 
character thus deliberately upon a groundless calumny. I cannot, 
therefore, agree with some of my friends in apprehending xo injury 
whatever from this unprincipled attack, were I to treat it with 
silent contempt. 

Allow me, now, Sir, to quote a passage from the preface to my 
treatise of mechanics, which alone would be held a sufficient answer, 
I trust, to the charge of plagiarism. 

‘** In the composition of the first volume of this treatise, I have de- 
rived material assistance from the labours of several of my predecessors 
in this department of science; though I have not, perhaps, so fre- 
quently cited my authorities, as some readers may be apt to expect ; 
but this will not, I trust, on consideration, be thought a culpable 
omission; for, although I have not, for example, ascribed to Prony 
what I found in succession in the writings of Varignon, Belidor, 
Bezont, and D’Alembert, nor to Parkinson or Atwood, what 
had previously appeared in the writings of Galileo, Wilkins, 
Wallis, Desaguliers, or Emerson, esteeming whatever I found in 
such circumstances, as common properly to be adopted without hesi- 
tation; yet, in all. cases, where I could speak confidently of the 
original author, an varticularly where the matter quoted had been 
but seldom vabtiehed, I have not failed to make the corresponding 
reference. As to the second volume, itis professedly a compilation ; 
and I have no other merit to claim respecting it, than that of having 
employed much labour and pains in consulting a great many volumes 
of journals, transactions, acts, encyclopedias, theatres of machines, 
&c. published in England, France, and Germany, and having selected 
from these numerous and often voluminous works, such particulars as 
were most likely to be serviceable to my countrymen, when presented 
to them (separate from every thing extraneous) ina moderate-sized 
single volume.”’ 

Such, Mr. Editor, was my language in December, 1805. At the 
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end of four years, the active, indefatigable malignity of the Edin 
burgh Reviewers (and, in this I must own them superior to all other 
human beings, except the North American Indians) has collected to- 
gether out of two volumes, containing more than 1050 pages, and 
chiefly out of that which is a professed compilation, five or six 
instances in which, according to their representation, I might seem 
to have infringed upon the established rules of authorship. Sir, I 
speak with that confidence which aman, whose moral character is 
unimpeached, may be justified ip using when he confronts himseif 
to anonymous writers, self-convicted, again and again, of deception, 
prevarication, and falsehood, when I affirm that, in the course of 
a deliberate search, I have founded only one place in which a re'erence 
that ought to have been made has been, even accidentally, omitted. 
This one relates to Venturi’s disquisition on the exhaustion of vessels 
through orifices in their bases ; which I now regret having inserted, 
because, however elegant the investigation may appear, it is defective 
and useless.* I may alsoaffirm, with equal confidence, and with an 
equal expectation of being believed, that the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
in their new string of accusations against me, have charged me 
with stealing from works which I never saw ; with copying the 
article Thrashing machines from the Encyclopedia Britannica, though 
I never read that article, and do not know, tothe present moment, 
(except from ¢heir disputable testimony,) that any such article is 
there ; with copying the account of Verrier’s mill from Brewster's 
Ferguson, whenthey must know, because I refer expressly to the 
work, that the account was taken irom Bailey's collection of machines, 
in the repository of the Society of Arts, published more than thirty 
years ago! After all this, it cannot be necessary for me to attend 
seriously to their insinuation, respecting a new title page, instead of 
a new edition. Let them tell me how itis possible to print a new 
edition of so extensive a work with the dispatch requisite to meet a 
rapid: demand, without distributing the matter into the hands of 
different compositors. Sheets A, B, C, D, for example, to one,— 
sheets E, F, G, H, to a second,—sheets I, K, L, M, to a third, 
&c. and farther, how it is possible to effect this, without contriving 
every alteration, so that the quantity in each respective sheet shall 
remain as before. Let them tell me this, and I shall then be quite 
ready to reply to anything else, upon the subject, which their con- 
summate cunning and ‘* mighty malice’ may devise, 

I will not now, Mr. Editor, intrude further upon the patience ot 
your readers. At some future period, when I have more leisure 
than I now possess to devote to a disgusting employment, I may deve- 
lope the train of motives which have Jed to an attack upon my cha- 
racter, unprecedented in the history of literature. I may probably 
do more. When men combine together, not for the purpose of 





_ * Even here, however, I may remark that, but a few pages farther 
on, (viz. p. 433,) I refer expressly to Venturi’s work in such terms of 
commendation as would induce a reader to consult it; which I should 
hardly bave done, had I wished to conceal my auther, 
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fair and honourable criticism, but with the design of hunting down 
talents and merit wherever they appear on this side ihe Tweed, besides 
gratifying private feelings, and pursuing priv ate ends, not necessary to 
be mentioned .here, it became an imperious duty to expose their 
artifice to the indignation of the public. This duty, unless it fall 
into better hands, I shall not shrink from discharging, and I have long 

een in possession of numerous facts, which, when I can find time 
to prepare them for publication, will illustrate much of the secret 
HISTORY OF THE EoinspurGH Review. Such an exposure of the 
motives and conduct of its proprietors and principal writers, will no 
doubt be called, however temperate, a ‘* violent and abusive attack ;” 
but the public in general will thank me for unmasking their moral 
character, will rejoice to hear their piteous exclamations, and ‘* mock 
when their fear cometh.” For my own part, anxiety for my reputa- 
tion has given me but little uneasiness, compared with the pain of 
beholding talents, which, however overrated by the multitude, I am 
willing to respect, associated with a depravity which I am compelled 
to abhor. 
Royal Military Academy, Iam, Sir, 

Woo! vich, Dec. 14, 1809. Your's very respectfully, 
OLINTHUS GREGORY. 

P. S. Permit me to throw into this postscript some particulars,which, 
though I forgot to introduce them into the body of the letter, may, 
perhaps, be too important to omit entirely; viz. that Dr. Brewster 
(whose name has been of such singular service to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers on the present occasion,) has more than once expressed 
his obligations to me, both personally and by letter, for the notice I 
have taken of his performances, and for referring to them ; that we have 
communicated to each other mutually, in the most friendly manner, 
hints for the improvement of our respective works: that he has 
applied to me by letter more than once to prepare scientific articles in 
the Edinkurgh Encyclopedia, of which he is the editor ; though he 
knew at the same time that I was editor of a similar work publishing 
here; expatiating in his applications upon the ‘‘ 4iberality* which marks 
even the commercial part of literature." That he has spoken to me 
in the highest possible terms of the utility of my Treatise of Mecha- 
nics, and has recommended it warmly in his own work, as well as in 
treatises he prepared for the Encyclopedia Britannica; in the formation 
of which he declared my work was of essential service to him, and 
that, even after the Edinburgh Reviewers’ first attack upon me, he 
said (Mr. ‘Telford, the civil engineer, being present) that I could not 
perform a more important service to the British public than by pub- 
lishing the second volume of my Mechanics separately ; that it only 
wanted one thing to make it complete, namely, an essay on wheel 
carriages, and that he should be gratified if I could adopt the one he 
had inserted in his new edition of Ferguson’s Lectures. This, how- 
ever, I did not adopt, because I thought his theory incorrect. 


* Of this liberality, his booksellers, and his friends and compa- 
nions, the Edinburgh Reviewers, have furnished noble specimens. 
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POLITICS. 


a 


Ir was our intention, this month, to take abrief view of the political 
state of Europe, as well as of the state of parties, their views and 
their objects, athome. But the length of our critical articles has 
compelled us to postpone our observations till another month, In- 
deed, we the less regret these circumstances, as we have yet scarcely 
had time to digest the different, and, in some respects, opposite, 
sentiments, of the various parties of which Parliament appears to be 
composed ; and no little reflection will be necessary clearly to under- 
stand the speeches of some of the members, much less to ascertain 
their precise objects, intentions, wishes, and designs. One only 
thing that is yet clear tu us, is—that 167 members in one House, and 
Q2 in the other, are most eager to procure the dismission of his 
Majesty's present Ministers, and most impatient to occupy their 
places themselves. The oldness of the language (had it been used 
elsewhere we should have characterized it more strongly) employed by 
some of the members, was such as to call for particular examination 
and for particular censure. Hereafter we shall watch the progress of 
party with attention, and express our sentiments upon their conduct 
and opinions with the freedom which becomes a free-born Briton, who 
will neither be /ribed into a parasite, nor Lullied into a TRAITOR ; 
who will neither desert his kK1nG, to gain a despicable popularity, nor 
forsake the cHuRCH, to avoid a vexatious prosecution. 

For the same reason which has compelled us to postpone our politi- 
cal remarks, we are under the necessity of greatly abridging our 
intended observations on the painful subject of the Oxrorp Exec- 
tion. We were surprised, two days ago, beyond the power of 
expression, to learn, by the public papers, that a Rule Nisi had been 
granted against the publishers of this work, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the motion of Mr, Garrow, for ‘‘ certain scandalous 
libels” which had appeared in the last number, upon the Reverend 
Doctor Hodson, Principal of Brazen-nose College, Oxford. We 
really thought we were in a dream, or that the newspaper reporter 
had been dreaming himself. We were perfectly confident, that we 


had not uttered a word against Doctor Hodson ; we referred, how- 
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ever, to the article, and read it once, twice, thrice ; and if it be a 
libel, there is not, as it appears to us, any common matter-of- 
fact paragraph in a newspaper, which may not, with equal propriety, 
be called a libel. 

We did no more than deliver a plain statement of facts, such as we 
had heard them from a respectable clergyman. It was such authority 
as we had not the smallest reason to doubt,—such as would have justi- 
fied us to our own consciences for repeating any fact, and vouching 
for its accuracy. We did not affix to this statement a single epithet ; 
we spoke simply, plainly, and distinctly; without insinuation, with- 
out inuendo, without any obscure or hidden. meaning; we offered 
not a single opinion upon the facts themselves, nor drew a single 
deduction from the statement. That statement, too, contained no 
charge against Dr. Hodson, imputed to him no misconduct of any 
kind. In the name of common sense, and of common justice, then, 
let us ask, is such a statement (whether true or false) to be deemed a 
libel? If so, it is time to lay down the pen; for there is an end to 
the best palladium of British liberty,—the Freedom of the Press. 

But, it appears from the papers, Dr. Hodson has sworn, that 
what we have stated as facts never occurred; that he never had the 
alleged conversation with a Doctor, near London; that he never had 
a letter to put in the post; and that he was at Liverpool when he 
received the invitation to become Principal of the College. To this we 
can only say, that we have been most egregiously misinformed ;—but 
that we did not make the statement on a vague rumour, but on such 
authority as no reasonable man could doubt. We are truly sorry, as 
well for the Doctor's sake, as he appears to be hurt at it,—though for 
the soul of ‘us we cannot tell why,—as for our own sakes, that we 
should have been led, upon any authority, to make any statement 
which is not perfectly correct. We disdain such pitiful, such mean, 
such dishonest conduct, as that of misrepresenting facts ; nor would 
we stoop to it, to gain the fortune of the House of Grenville. If 
the Doctor had chosen to write to us on the subject, and to point out 
the error: into which we had been betrayed, we should not only have 
hastened to correct it, but should have been infinitely obliged to him 
for enabling us so todo. On this subject we could say a great deal ; 
but as the rple remains to be argued in the Court of King’s Bench, 
we do not feel it proper to do more, at present, than to enter into this 
simple explanation. 
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To return to the Oxford Election, from the consideration of 
which the threatened prosecution shall not deter us.---The news of its 
result was conveyed, by a friend in ‘a post-chaise and four, to Lord 
Grenville, who, when he heard it, exclaimed, that he had now 
gained a point which he had been jfifteen years labouring to accom- 
plish! ——But here we must stop short, for we have really no better 
authority for asserting this fact than we had for asserting the others 
respecting Doctor Hodson, We have been assured, by a respectable 
clergyman, thx it is true; but have no personal Knowledge of it ; 
and, therefore, for aught we know, anoiher rule may be obtained 
against our unfortunate publishers; and really we are not very fond of : 
such rules, not, however, because we have the least fear of the ie 
result ;eno, we have too much confidence in British justice, in : 
British judges, and in British juries, to entertain the smallest appre- 5 
hension on that score ;--but we dislike them for the expense with 
which they aie necessarily attended, For our readers will easily con- 
ceive, that we are neither a Teller of the Exchequer, nor an Auditor i: 
of the Excheguer, nor Chief Justice, South of Trent, nor Clerk of i 
the Privy Seal, nor Chief Ranger of the Home Park at Windsor, nor 
Provost- Marshal of Jamaica, nor Teller of the Exchequer in Ireland ; 
nor have we received for our wife a Jointure vu, 1,500/. a year out of 
the public money ;—we have, in short, no purse but our own to put 
our hand into, in order to defray the expense of litigation; and it 
may easily be imagined, that the purse of an author is not likely, in 
such times as these, to overflow ; —particularly if he be too fastidious 
to libel the King, to calumniate his Ministers, and to eulogize his 
enemies. 

For this reason, we really think it most consistent with prudence to 
pursue our own animadversions upon this ill-fated Election no further ES 
at present; and to assure the Right Honourable Baron Grenville, # 
LL. D. and Chancellor of the University of Oxford, that we only | 
mean to state the fact hypothetically, that, if he had been fifteen 
years, a3 it is reported, in labouring to attain this high dignity, he 
must have worked more like the Mole than the Eagle. He displayed, 
however, on this, as on another memorable occasion, when he re- 
fused to join Mr, Pitt's last administration, much constitutional pru- 

We shall now make room for the letter of a 


dence and foresight. 
Correspondent on the same subject. 
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SIR,— In your observations on the late Oxford Election, (Vol. 34. P. 427. &c.) 
you have shewn yourself a strenuous defender of the Church of England, an 
asserter of those orthodox Principles which the University has uniformly main- 
tained, and I trust will ever maintain, For though, from a particular combina- 
tion of circumstances, she may, in this instance, appear to have departed from 
her principles, yet! feel persuaded she will take the earliest opportunity of 
shewing that she has neither forgotten nor deserted them. From a long resi- 
dence in the University, and an extensive acquaintance amongst my academical 
brethren, some of whom have been promoted to eminent stations in the Church, 
and others have, by their writings, deserved to be so promoted, I feel persuaded 
that of those members of convocation, who supported Lord Grenville’s preten- 
sions to tue chancellorship, very few indeed will be found, and of those who 
supported his opponents still fewer, if any, whe would stand forth as the advo- 
cates of the Catholic claims. Why then, you will ask, did such persons give 
their votes for Lord Grenville? From the votes given by certain Right Rev. 
Prelates in favour of Lord Grenville, and from the testimony of other Bishops 
that he is a most sinceredriend to our ecclesiastical establishment, they conceived 
they were consulting the interests of the University and of the Church by 
strengthening the attachment of a person of such transcendent abilities as Lord 
Grenville, who is supposed to be already well-affected to the Church, and is 
likely for many years to take a lead in the councils of the nation,® If the exalted 
mark of honour and confidence now bestowed by the University on Lord 
Grenville should have the effect of abating and moderating his zeal for the 
Catholic Cause,t and of strengthening and confirming his attachment to his own 











* By aletter which we have only just seen, (in the British Press of this day) 
from Lord Grenville to Lorp FincGat, his Lordship certainly proclaims himself 
a most determined friend to the Established Church. Though his mode of 
shewing his friendship is somewhat singular, being, in fact, such as most people 
of plain understandings would regard as a proof of enmity. 


t Oxoniensis will find, from the letter above noticed, that Lord Grenville’s 
zeal for the Popish cause is neither abated nor moderated, by his success at 
Orford, and that it is not likely to be either abated or moderated. So far from 
it, that he has offered to present the Irish petition, and, although he has de- 
clared that he will not move any question upon the petition, because he despairs 
of success, af present, he has most artfully given the Papists to understand that, 
if they will get any other friend to make a motion, he will second or support 
it, with all his powers. Thus it will be probably the first act of the new 
Chancellor of the University of Oxfordto present a petition for Catholic Emancipation. 
In short, Lord Grenville has clearly shewn, by the letter in question, that his 
principles on this topic, like those of the Romish Church, are unchanged and un- 
changeable. 
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Church, it will be well ; and I think the University hasa right to expect that 
such an effeci will be produced, Be this however as itmay, ‘The stability and 
continuance of the Church rest not on the support of any individual, however 
gifted with abilities, or of any body of men, 

“ Non tali auxilii, nec defensoribus istis.” (Virgil. ) 


We are assured that the arm of the Almighty will “ protect it, according to 
his promise, even unto the end of the world ;” we need not fear therefore what 
mancan do unto it,”* Only let us b> true unto ourselves. ‘That Lord Gren- 
ville’s abilities are of the first rate, I willingly admit. 1 allow that hie conduet, 
during the long and arduous period in which he held the important office of 
Secretary of State, was marked wth peculiar ability, manly dignity, upright- 
ness, and honour; and the high regard and friendship entertained for him by 
thelate Mr, Pitt, (the ablest and most upright minister this country ever pro- 
duced) together with his re¢ommendation of himon his death-bed to the King,f 
asthe fittest man to guide the helm of affairs, are sufficient proofs of that minis- 
ter’s opinion of him, His classical acquirements also point him out as eminently 
qualified for the high and honourable office of Chancellor of the University. 





* This is true, as to the Church of Christ, inthe aggregate, if we may so say ; 
but, we suspect, that this gracious promise has been too often misconceived, or 
rather misapplied, to justify, or excuse, the indelence of those who are the 
appointed guardians of that church upon earth, particularly of that true por- 
tion of it which is established in this country ; and the importance of which 
Lord Grenville seems justly to estimate, although the very means which he 
recommends for its security are such as its enemies would recommend for its 
destruction ; and such as James the Second endeavoured to have recourse to for 
that very purpose, 


+ Where Oxoniensis heard this fact, we cannot conjecture, We now see it 
stated for the first time, and we think we can take upon ourselves to say, that he 
has been most egregiously misinformed. 


t What these boasted classical aeguirements of his Lordship, which have been 
recently so much talked of, are, we pretend not to know. We were at Oxford 
when his Lordship was; and we never heard him talked of as a man of ¢lassical 
acqguirement:. To judge of the only publications which we have seen of his 
Lordship’s, his preface to the letters of Lord Chatham to his son; his letter to 
Mr. Pitt, when he refused to join his ministry, and his letter to Dr. Gaskin, 
they certainly exhibit no proofs of any extraordinary classical knowledge, or 
of intellectual vigour. ‘The letter to Lord Fingal, in this day's paper, is, indeed, 
written in chaste and elegant language, but, in point of argument, it is unworthy 


Of a Freshman, 
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The only matter for surprise is, that Lord Grenville, with so confesse tly supe- 
rior an understanding, and so penetrating a mind, with so quick a discernment 
of the characters of men, and so extensive an experience of their conduct, 
should be the strenuous assertor and supporter of the Catholic claims. To the 
most indifferent spectator of the events of the last thirty years it cannot but be 
evident, that the Roman Catholics have, at various times, petitioned for a 
relaxation of some disabilities, and an extension of privileges; and on every 
occasion of their claims being attended to, and their wishes gratified, they have 
expressed their eutire satisfaction, and disavowed all intention of making any 
further demands. And what is it that they now wish for? Why, forsooth, to 
have every disability removed, so that the highest offices of the state may be 
open to their ambitious views ; that they may have it in their power to attain 
to the post of Prime Minister, Lord Chancellor, &c. &c. If on a subject of a 
grave and serious nature, it were allowable to indulge a vein of pleasantry, it 
surely were enough to move the muscles of risibility,to see these good people so 
anxious to obtain, what if obtained, is never likely to be of any benefit to them. 
For, let us suppose the disabilities in question removed by law, and that they are 
empowered to ho'd any of the above-mentioned high and important offices ; 
that they are enabled, and have a right by law, to make an offer of their ser- 
vices to their Sovereign ; yet as the right to make such an offer, and the right 
te demand its acceptance, are two very different things; as no law can possibly 
compel the Sovereign to accept their services contrary to his inclination ; as he 
would still retain the right of acceptance or rejection ; so it is utterly inconceiv- 
able that a Protestant King would voluntarily select his immediate confidential 
servants from the Roman Catholics, It is no more to be supposed that he would 
appointa person of that persuasion to the office of Prime Minister, Lord Chan- 
cellor, &c. than to that of Archbishop of Canterbury. For, with the example 
of James II, before his eyes, he would be the most infatuated of mortals, he 
would be a political felo de se, if he were to do so. If then the Roman Catholics 
wish for the removal of every disability, merely for the sake of being capacita- 
ted to serve their country in the great offices before-mentioned, the proposal 
seems so perfectly absurd and ridiculous, that the Parliament would but consult 
its own dignity in immediately passing to the order of the day on every such 
application, But if, in making such application they look forward to something 
more ; let it be considered, that the same principle which leads them to aiin at 
the attainment of those offices of trust and power, would impel them to desire, 
and to endeavour to obtain, the succession of a Popish King, contrary to the 
established laws of the realm. The love of power is of so bewitching a nature, 
and so predominant in the human breast, that it will not rest satisfied with 
minuter gratifications, but, from every repeated gratification, derives fresh vigour; 


“ As if increase « f appetite did grow with what it fed On,” SHAKESPEARE. 
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In this respect it resembles the love of money ; 


“ Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia crescit.”—-JuveNn At. 


In your observations on the conduct that the committees of Lord Eldon and 
the Duke of Beaufort should have adopted, in comparing lists, &c. I must de- 
clare my concurrence. I have reasonto know that similar sentiments were 
entertained by persons of high respectability aud well-affected to the University, 
and that those sentiments were expressly communicated to individuals of the 
commitees. I have also been informed, on good authority, that before the 
close of the poll many persons who had pledged themselves for the Duke, find- 
ing how the election was likely to go, and that his Grace had no prospect of 
success, begged they might be allowed to give their votes for Lord Eldon ; 
but the committee would not suffer it.* 

With respect to the power of the Chancellor to prevent any proposition, to 
which he may be adverse, being brought before the convocation, I conceive he 
hasno such power. No proposition can be submitted to the convocation. until 
it has been passed by a majority of the heads of houses in their weekly meeting, 
where it is previously considered and prepared. When introduced into convoca- 
tion, the Vice-chancellor has a negative, but as he usually either originates the 
proposition, or gives his consent to it, in the previous weekly meeting, it is a 
privilege which he is not likely to exercise. The two Proctors likewise (if 
unanimous) have a negative, which, however, they very rarely exercise, In this 
process I donot recollect that the approbation of the Chancellor is necessary. 
Even in theappointment of his Vice-chance'lor, he takes the recommendation of 
the heads of houses, who settle that office amongst themselves, But, admitting 
either that the Chancellor has a negative on all proceedings, or that he has 
influence enough with the heads of houses to prevail on them to reject a propo- 
sition disagreeable to him; suppose, for instance, a petition to Parliament against 
the Catholic claims; in that case the members of convocation have an obvious 
vesource within themselves. Let them draw up and sign a petition to the house, 
and request their representatives to present it. I believe no representative of 
the University would refuse to present a petition signed by four or five hundred 
of his constituents, even if no name of any house appeared amongst the signa- 
tures. Irecollect am occurrence somewhat similar inthe year 179}. It was 
proposed at a weekly meeting of the heads of houses to confer the degree of 
LL.D. on Mr. Burke, as a proper testimony from the University of the high 
estimation in which they held his valuable work, then newly published, the 
“« Reflections on the Revolution in France.” By the heads of houses the propo- 





* The committee of the Duke of Beaufort, by acting, in amanner at once so 
foolish, and so unaccountable, served Lord Grenville as effectually as if they had 
giveo him their votes. 
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sal was rejected by a majority of seven to six. In consequence of this the resi- 
dent members of convocation drew up an address of thanks, which was con. 
veyedto Mr. Burke, by his friend, Mr. Windham. The address, together with 
Mr. Burke’s answer, may be seen in Dr. Bisset’s lifeof Mr. Burke. So likewise 
in the case of an address to the King, if the Chancellor refuses to present it, the 
High Steward may supply his place; and if he declines, the Vice-chancellor, as 
the next officer in rank, must present it. ThisI believe was the case in the late 
Jubilee address, which was presented during the vacancy of the Chancellorship. 
And this has for many years been the case with the Cambridge addresses. 

In your strictureson the conduct of certain heads of houss, you have inci- 
dently mentioned the name of the head of a society, a society as eminent in 
these days for its principles of loyalty and orthodoxy, as it was above a century 
ago distinguished for its manly opposition to the arbitrary and unstatutable 
appointment of a governor by James Il. An intimate acquaintance with the 
individual in question of uearly 30 years standing, authorizes mé tosay, that a 
more loyal, orthodox, and independent character exists not inthe Unive,sity.* 
He was notto be seduced from his purpose even by the eloquence of his friend 
Dr. Parr, but supported the independent interest by voting for the Duke of 
Beaufort. It isscarcely necessary to add that I mean the President of Magdalen 
College. 

1 am, Sir, your obec:ent servant, 
OXONIENSIS. 
Fanuary 15th, 1810, 


One fact, shortened as we are for room, we cannot forbear to 
mention.—Our readers will remember that, in a paper devoted to 
Lord Grenville’s interest, it was boldly asserted, that the Catholic 
guestion had been decided at Oxford. In other words, that every 
man who had voted for Lord Grenville must be a friend to Cuatho- 
lic emancipation. This inference, we admit, was much more jus- 
tifiable than most of those which the writers in that paper are accus- 
tomed todraw. But, leaving those who may feel burt by the im- 
puted inconsistency charged against them in this conclusion, to settle 
the point with the Grenville-Journalist, we are happy to be able to 
shew, that, however specious the conclusion may be, we can exhibit 


* We heartily subscribe to these well-merited praises of the most worthy 
and respectable President of Magdalen College. If any thing that we said 
could have led our correspondent to suppose that we meant to reflect on this 
venerable person, we must have spoken in direct contradiction to our own 
meaning. For there is not an individual, nor a society, in the University, whom 
we respect more highly thag we do the President and members of Magdalen, 
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striking proof of its falsehood. For, in a charge to his clergy, 
which will be reviewed in our next Number, the Bishop of London 
{then Bishop of Bangor) declares himself decidedly hostile to the 
claims of the Papists. Though we are wot disposed to draw a gene- 
ral deduction from a single example, nor to say, al uno disce omnes, 
yet we may be allowed to believe, that there are many other of Lord 
Grenville’s voters in the same predicament. So that the triumph of 
the Journalist is but a vain and empty triumph. 

As the demagogues of the day, and, in particular, the motley 
assemblage of retail traders, playing the parts of civic Senators, 
occasionaily, at Guildhall, have recently exhibited for their own 
amusement, and for the instruction of the public, a partial list of 
places and pensions, enjoyed by the friends and supporters of the 
government, from which they have drawn certain conclusions; and 
willing to contribute, to the utmost of our power, to the extension 
and perfection of so Jaudable a plan, we have taken the trouble to 
form an addition to this popular catalogue. 

In order to compress as much into as little compass as possible, 
we shall not mention the places, but merely refer to the Page of 
the Third Report of the Committee of Public Expenditure, whence we 
have selected our materials. 


Marquis of Buckingham............... P.278 £23,093 
SE Cie 0 6060 i0tinendies «é 04-0 do. 4,000 
Right Honorable Thomas Grenville....... 272 2,310 
Genera] Richard Grenville.............. 209 600 
Ditto, IN dc 6.04 hee ed ae ibaa io 26 358 
Anne, Baroness Grenville,a jointure of 15001. 148 — 
Lord Braybrooke (Brother-in-Law to the 

a hh nce tn we Maas eae as 273 2,100 
The Honorable Richard Neville ( Lord 

Braybrooke’s Son)...... beSeeecene - 4,000 
Marchioness of Stafford...............- 134 500 
Dn ENE, c.ccus ceedé) oehsenie'e® 147 2,300 
BD. edie vue or Sas b-vc WH www ee 149 400 
Lady Auckland....... Seb) Ute OST Ey os 134 796 
SE ee Bete tstviecews shee es i49 500 


Honorable W. F. Eden....... se Sutsceas Ge 2,7 
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Earl of Buckinghamshire............... 286 11,004 


SAIS RUUD. o's ce ee 634% wd 0 0d bbe 259 250 
Dc vietidctveds sbnte sede des ed cuts 103 600 
iss dubs 6-0 Kegs tu 8b 00 de adenes 62 oe 255 500 
TN « ott etibele haiea demsnaeeah cps b cel 256 79 47 
0 a ae a oe 272 538 
PE, erence ER ots sels bin ees O08 oe 274 0 
SEES pind ach ite hal de tae ate Gaus eee oe 285 513 
BE, 53 5 out wid okie awed < 86 deaeeeds ° _ 000 
es II, os ba i sidaities de cite aU BS 136 675 
iL PER. «etl be cates chedseeeed 142 1,200 
Eg | rea ep 138 1,200 : 
ee eee er oe 140 1,200 
ON Ss al Saas 6 J ea 14g O15 
eh. ONE Sais whe deg dvd Fb’ 06-04 290 7 
ee PPT ST eee ty 147 1,200 
I 26 62 cp Guede poe) sede cades Cadets 150 000 
Right Honorable G. Ponsonby. .......... 250 4,000 
Honorable H. F. Hutchinson............ 200 168 70 
Ditto, ar ss a 0 60s ce b4 et SU UE do, 305 59 
Ifonorable Henry Addington............ 278 3,000 
In trust for Lérd Ellenborough’s appoint- 

PPV TESTE TTL TEE Le 280 7591 
PEO BO, 6555 8 i 5 Bae 6 2 WSSU do. 990 
tight Honorable C.J. Fox and his Brother.. 288 350 
Honorable G. Canning. ..............6- 295 401 
a ee ee oe re 296 4,000 
Bin Reed: Bienes fos ok bers 6S ee Ve do. 2,082 
PEC BBs ko kW 0's 6 dice SHES SH Ole 208 391 
Earl St. Vincent... ......... ape ery ~- 3,083 6 6 


We believe that this list amounts to about £093,000 a year.— 
Ho! Ho! the Jacobins exclaim, what have we got a new associate 
in our cause? Is an Antijacobin become the enemy of corruption, 
and the friend of Reform?  Sofily, Softly, Good Citizens !—We 
aspire not to the honour of being admitted into your ranks ;—we 
have not Lecome the enemies of corruption, and the friends of reform, 
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because we always were so, though your vocabulary and our's will be 
found, we suspect, to contain a different definition of these words. 
But, without disputing about terms, we will tell you very fairly, 
not only for what reason we have not published the above list, but 
for what reason we have published it. In the first place, then, we 
have not published it, for the purpose of impeaching the propriety 
and justice of all the respective grants and appointments, many of 
which, it will be seen, are the reward of faithful services to the 
State, rendered in various ways, and in various departments and 
professions. And we have published it, because it supplies a com- 
plete answer to the aproned Solons and Lycurguses of Guildhall, 
aud their breechless supporters in Grub-Street, who have so saga- 
ciously, and so authoritatively, resolved, nem. con.:—that places and 
pensions are the certain sources of corruption. In other words, that 
every placeman or pensioner, must be corrupt, and, consequently, 
cannot be an honest man. For this purpose we have composed our 
list of persons who are active opponents of the government; or pro- 
fessedly hostile to it ; or who act a neutral part on the political stage. 
Not one have we taken who is any ways connected with the Ministry. 
Now, according to the dicta of these civic Sages, these persons, 
being placemen or pensioners, must, of necessity, be corrupt 
That is, according to the received acceptation of the word corruption, 
zs defined by the expert Etymologists of Fleet-Streect, Cheapside, 
Aldgate, Moor-Fields, and Rag-Fair, they must be parasites of the 
King, and minions of the Minister. But, ‘ ’tis true ‘tis pity, and pity 


‘tis ‘tis true,’ that some who have the largest places and pensions on 
the list, are the most disobedient to the commands of their Sovereign, 
the most active in their opposition to his government, and the most 
scurrilous in their abuse of bis ministers, We are truly concerned 
at the lamentable dilem.na to which this simple statement must re- 
duce the public orators of Guildhall. Either, poor men! they must 
admit the general application of their principle, or acknowledge its 
fallacy, and abandon it altogether. They must not think of apply- 
ing it only to those whom they dislike, and of resisting its application 
to those whom they approve. Such logic would be. too bad even for 
a City audience to endure. 


January 25th, 1810. 
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Pp. §. Since writing the preceding remarks, we have received from 
a respectable friend a fv:l account of all the circumstances preceding, 
attending, and following the election of the principal of Brazen Nose 
College. Oxford, with many other particulars relating to the Univer- 
sity. Wehave no room for details at present. But we feel it our 
duty, most unequivocally to declare our full and perfect conviction, 
that the whole account relative to that transaction, in our last number, 
from p. 436, line 6, from the bottom, beginning with the words, 
‘‘ When a vacancy, &c.”” to p. 437, line 11, ending with the words 
“secure the prize,” is entirely destitute of foundation. This ac- 
knowledgement we owe to our readers, to Dr. Hodson, and to our- 
selves. We have stated the authority on which we credited these 
facts; and we are utterly at a loss to conjecture how any man could 
be so misled, and so misinformed, as the gentleman from whom we 
received the intelligence. It is always our desire, and has ever been 
our practice, because we know it to be our duty, to correct misre- 
presentations. We are liable, like other men, to deception and 
error: and if no public writer on the topics of the day were to state 
any facts or events, which were not previously substantiated by /ega/ 
proof, a stop must be put to every periodical publication. All that can 
be done is to exercise reasonable caution, and to state nothing but on 
authority which would be deemed credible and respectable by the 
best part of society. 

January 26, 1807. 

A gentleman of Jesus College, who was a member of Lord 
Eldon's committee, has favoured us with the following letter : 


GENTLEMEN, 

I see, with much concern, that, in your last Review, p. 440, you 
have greatly misrepresented the conduct of the Principal of Jesus 
College, andI presume you will be happy to correct the mistake into 
which you have been led. That gentleman voted for Lord Eldon ; in 
every other respect he observed the strictest neutrality. He declared 
frequently, before the Duke of Portland’s death, that be should pursue 
that line of conduct, and I believe, and am fully persuaded, that he 
did not for a moment deviate from it. I lived within the same walls 
with him, and if he had taken any step in favour of either of the other 
candidates, I must have beard of it. I beg to add, that I was a mem- 
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ber of Lord Eldon’s committee, and made every exertion to promote 
his Lordship’s success. With all my respect for that exalted character, 
I could not have been so forward in his cause, if the Principal of my 
College had been so hostile to him as he is represented by you. 


lam, Gentlemen, your obedient, humble servant, 
R. H, 
January 26, 1810. 


Dr. Hughes is requested to accept our best thanks for the polite 
manner in which he has caused this communication to be made to us. 
He has displayed the manners of a gentleman, the temper of a Chris- 
tian divine, and the conduct of one who is fit to be trusted with the 
guidance of youth. 


The anecdote respecting a certain illustrious Lady canvassing for 


Lord Grenville at her own table, is, we are happy to state, un- 
founded. 
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AC ‘KNOW LEDGEMENTS TO ) CORRESPONDENT S. 





The tract mentioned by our worthy correspondent, in a letter dated 
Bath, Jan. 5th, 1810, has been received through a private channel ; 
and will, we hope, be soon reviewed. Should he find any difficulty 
respecting the publication to which he alludes, we beg leave to recom- 
mend to him our own worthy and respectable publishers. 

The excellent little tract on ‘* Intant Baptism” has come to hand; 
but our review of it bas hitherto been delayed from circumstances, 
the urgency of which its excellent author, we are persuaded, would 
be the first to acknowledge. We are, astonished beyond measure at 
the communication of “ Cornutiensis.". We kpow the late Rev. 
John Whitaker well, and respected him highly. And we cannot 
receive as authentic, such an anecdote as that contained in his letter to 
Mrs. —, Falmouth, on every man’s authority. At all events we 
are prepared to maintain our own principles against Mr. W's autho 
vitv. Nullins addictus jurare in verba magistri, 

Oar Correspondent from the Chapter Coffee House, has our thanks 
for his seasonable suggestion. 

Thales is intormed, that the book to which he alludes did come to 
hand, but has, by some accident been mislaid. It shall, however, be 
carefully looked for, and duly noticed, as soon as found. 

N. B. The communications of the Correspondents, not here no- 
ticed, will be found in the Miscellaneous part of the Appendix, which 
also contains the review of a large number of foreign publications, 
interesting to the world of science and of literature, together with 
an Index to the volume, and a general table of contents. 





